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THE GERMAN MERCHANT MARINE 
BY EDWIN MAXEY 


Nor less remarkable than the rise of the German military and naval 
power within the past half century has been the growth of her merchant 
marine. Though the former is too well known to need comment, the 
latter is by no means sufficiently appreciated. The policy of Germany, 
particularly under her present ruler, has been toward the building up 
of a great navy. To him, this has seemed so essential to the highest 
welfare of his country that he has been willing to sacrifice anything, 
except his army, for it. And it must be admitted that such a policy 
is no mere whim, but is rather a natural consequence of the imperial 
desires of the German people and of their determination not to take 
second place among the nations of the world. Such ambitions may 
be unwise, may be too expensive luxuries, but they are nevertheless facts 
to be reckoned with. It is, therefore, reasonably sure that for some time 
at least Germany will attempt to maintain a first-class navy. 

But among the things made clear by the history of nations is that a 
first-class navy cannot be maintained for long without a strong mer- 
chant marine. Nor is it strange that such should be the case, for the 
taxpayers of a nation will not very long support the burden of a first- 
class navy unless they have a large merchant marine to be protected 
by it. Furthermore, an effective navy—and no navy is first class if it is 
not effective—demands the existence of a large merchant fleet as a train- 
ing school for its seamen. This has recently been well illustrated in the 
achievements of the Spanish and, more recently still, the Russian navy. 
Battle ships and torpedo boats do not make a navy. Any wealthy 
nation can purchase them, but a national aptitude for the sea is not so 
easily purchased. Its acquisition usually results only from a faithful 
apprenticeship upon the carriers of commerce. 

Such being the significance of a merchant marine, a study of that 
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one of the European marines whose development has been most recent, 
and also most marvellous, should certainly be interesting and valuable. 
Particularly so to Americans, for the regaining of her place among the 
carrying nations of the world is one of the greatest problems which is 
pressing for solution by the United States to-day. The phenomenal 
growth of our exports and our foreign acquisitions serves to emphasize 
this need and the assured completion of the Isthmian Canal increases 
its urgency. 

Whether or not Bismarck may be called the Father of the modern 
German merchant marine, it is but fair to him to say that he clearly 
foresaw the necessity of it, if Germany were to maintain her position 
as a first-class nation; and that he recognized the duty of the nation 
to see that the development of those things necessary to its welfare be 
not left to dwindle because of a lack of co-operation. In defining the 
duty of the State toward this enterprise he said: “The Empire cannot 
but extend its protection as far as it is able to those commercial enter- 
prises in which German subjects acquire the possession of property.” 
Bismarck was a statesman, and it is the business of a statesman to grasp 
principles and discern tendencies. Having foreseen that commercial 
expansion was necessary to prevent national stagnation, and that 
one of the most effective means of promoting said expansion was 
the development of the German merchant marine, he did not let 
doctrinaire theories outweigh practical necessities in determining 
policies. 

The same idea which is here expressed by Bismarck and by which 
his policies were guided, has taken root in the national consciousness. It 
is thus expressed by their great economist Schmoller: “We mean to 
extend our trade and industries far enough to enable us to live and 
sustain a growing population. We mean to defend our colonies, and 
if possible, to acquire somewhere agricultural colonies.” I have in- 
cluded the last sentence partly because of its bearing upon the present 
question and partly because of its significance to Americans in connec- 
tion with the Monroe Doctrine. Though upon his colonial policy German 
opinion is divided, his proposition as to commercial expansion voices 
the conviction of practically the whole German nation. It is expressed 
less pointedly, though perhaps more clearly, by Professor Sering as fol- 
lows : “Here we are a people of nearly sixty millions, in a territory smaller 
than Texas, with a yearly increment of eight hundred thousand souls, 
with a gigantic export industry and foreign trade threatened in the high- 
est degree by the policy of exclusion and annexation on which the 
world empires have embarked. The facts of population (or emigration) 
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point in the same direction to the vital and primary importance of our 
seas and the instruments which make them of value to us.” 

The champions of laissez faire find little in the history of the devel- 
opment of the German merchant marine to support their theory. The fact 
is that the directive force in transforming it from a negligible factor 
to the second largest merchant marine in the world has not been the 
tendency to move along the line of least resistance; but the foresight, 
undaunted courage, and determination of such statesmen as Bismarck 
and Kaiser Wilhelm. Had any one, but twenty years ago, possessed the 
rashness to have asserted to a laissez faire philosopher that to-day 
Germany would be the home of the second greatest merchant marine, 
said philosopher would have forthwith told him that such a thing was 
impossible—and would have taken great delight in proving it. 

The geographical location of Germany is not such as to give her an 
advantage in the competition for the carrying trade of the world. On 
the contrary, she is very unfavorably located. Her ports upon the Baltic 
are cut off from the ocean by Denmark, which until the middle of the 
last century levied “sound dues” upon all vessels entering and leaving 
the Baltic. Not only that, her ports upon this sea are frozen up during 
a considerable portion of the year. Her ports upon the North Sea are 
more favorably located in this respect. The communication between the 
two sets of ports has been greatly improved by the construction of the 
Kaiser Wilhelm Canal. Yet for all this, Germany is still less favorably 
located for communication with the markets of the world than any other 
first-class power except Russia and Austria (if either may still be called 
a first-class power). 

Nor does Germany possess any great natural harbors. In this respect 
also her national energies have been compelled to overcome the handi- 
cap placed upon her by the niggardliness of nature. Even after the ex- 
penditure of millions of dollars in dredging and millions more in other 
forms of engineering she has not now any pre-eminently good harbor. 
Yet the success which she has achieved in this line proves that the ener- 
gies of a great nation, when wisely directed, will achieve a high degree 
of success, whatever the difficulties. 

In the matter of shipbuilding she was almost equally handicapped 
by nature, for her natural resources were very limited as to both wood 
and iron, the materials for construction; for though wood has now 
become an almost negligible factor in shipbuilding, iron, in some 
form, is indispensable. As Germany is not rich in either iron ore 
or coal, she is sorely handicapped in the production of iron; and 
of course any industry is more or less hampered which must look to 
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foreign countries for the supply of its raw materials. When compared 
with the United States, Germany is at a decided disadvantage as regards 
the raw material for shipbuilding. 

As an offset to these natural disadvantages Germany has resorted to 
the free introduction of shipbuilding material, low freight rates over gov- 
ernment railways, and the granting of subventions to such lines as were 
most in need of encouragement. The development of the German merchant 
marine was incidentally assisted by the breaking up of the Spanish Em- 
pire in America in the twenties, by the rush of immigrants to America 
in the forties and fifties, by the Crimean War and by the declaration 
of Paris in 1856, abolishing privateering. With regard to all these, 
except the first, circumstances were such as to give to Germany an ex- 
ceptionally large share of the benefit. For example: during the Crimean 
War most of the great powers of Europe were at war and the trade natu- 
rally sought the protection of a neutral flag. German shipping reaped, 
until recently, a greater benefit from the protection resultant upon the 
abolition of privateering than did that of England and France, whose 
navies were far more capable of promising protection to their shipping 
had it not been provided by international law. But notwithstanding these 
adventitious stimuli, the German merchant marine was still relatively 
small in 1885, having a tonnage of but 1,231,062, less than one-third of 
which was steam; as compared with a tonnage of 4,265,930 American 
and 9,314,496 British, nearly half steam. 

In 1881, Bismarck presented a memorandum to the Reichstag pro- 
viding for the payment of an annual sum of money to steamship com- 
panies. This was introduced in the form of a bill in 1884, and became 
a law in 1885. It provided for authorizing the Imperial Chancellor to 
make an agreement with steamship companies for the establishment 
of a steamship service between Germany, China, Japan, and Australia, 
for the term of fifteen years. In pursuance of this authorization, Bis- 
marck entered into a contract with the North German Lloyd Line pro- 
viding for three main lines of steamships: one from Bremerhaven to 
China, with a branch line from Hongkong via Yokohoma to Korea; 
one from Bremerhaven to Australia, to stop at some Dutch or Belgian 
port, with a branch line from Sydney via the Tonga Islands to Apia 
and back to Sydney; and a third from Trieste via Brindisi to 
Alexandria. 

According to this agreement, the ships for these lines were to be built 
in German shipyards. They were to be built of steel, and must have a 
registered tonnage of not less than 6,000 metric tons, to maintain 
a speed of not less than thirteen knots an hour on the main lines, and 
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twelve knots on the branch lines. Provision must be made on them for the 
transportation of troops, sailors, military and naval officers as well as am- 
munition, at special rates. Articles of export from Germany were also 
to be allowed favorable rates. As a return for this, the Imperial Gov- 
ernment agreed to pay a yearly subvention of 4,400,000 marks, or a 
trifle over a million dollars, payable in monthly instalments. Of this 
subvention by far the larger part, 4,000,000 marks, was for the Eastern 
lines. The first steamer under this contract left Bremerhaven on the 30th 
of June, 1886. 

At the same time an attempt was made to subsidize a line to the ports 
of South Africa, but it failed owing to the opposition of the centre party. 
The proposition was renewed in 1890, and owing to the benefits which 
had resulted to German commerce from the Eastern lines a subvention 
of 900,000 marks was secured, with little delay or difficulty, for the 
German Southeast African line. The agreement provided for south 
sailings every four weeks, the ships to be built in Germany of home 
materials, as far as possible, and manned by German crews. The con- 
tract contained the same provisions with regard to transportation of 
soldiers, ete., as the previous one, and was awarded to a new com- 
pany formed in Hamburg. After two years, the company, without ad- 
ditional subventions, extended the line to Durban and established a 
branch line between Zanzibar and Bombay. July 21, 1900, a contract 
containing the usual provisions was entered into with the German East 
African Line, providing for a fortnightly service with a subvention 
of 1,350,000 marks per annum, for fifteen years. 

April 13, 1898 a law was passed authorizing the Imperial Chancellor, 
Von Biilow, to negotiate with the two steamship companies, that were 
parties to the Chinese and Australian contracts of 1885, for the purpose 
of continuing a regular fortnightly service between Germany and the 
principal ports of the Far East for a further period of fifteen years. 
In consideration of increasing the speed of their ships by one knot an 
hour, and an agreement further to increase it, should competition make 
it necessary for them to do so in order to hold the mail contracts, they 
were granted an additional subvention of 1,500,000 marks per annum, 
and a renewal of the contract for fifteen years. 

Since 1901 the Zaluit Company has been receiving an annual sub- 
vention of 120,000 marks for maintaining a regular service between 
Sydney and the German colonies, New Guinea, the Caroline, Marianne, 
and Marshall Islands. 

From the above, it will be seen that the German Government is pay- 
ing 7,000,000 marks annually to its merchant marine. It will also be 
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seen that the conditions attached to the grants are such as to encourage 
other industries besides that of marine transportation, e.g., the iron and 
steel industries. While the degree to which it has promoted German 
industries must needs be more or less a matter for speculation, there 
can scarce be a doubt that it has beneficially affected the development 
of the merchant fleet of Germany, whose steamships in 1886 had a net 
tonnage of but 420,605 tons, whereas in 1906 they have a net tonnage 
five times as great; while during the same period the American merchant 
marine engaged in foreign trade has not only shown no increase, but 
has actually decreased. Just how much the German merchant marine 
has done toward promoting German commerce, it is, of course, impossible 
to say, for where several causes operate, it is never possible to tell just 
what part of the result is due to each cause. Yet it would require a 
peculiarly constructed mind to conclude that the North German Lloyd 
and Hamburg-American lines—the two greatest steamship lines in the 
world—have not been powerful agencies in finding an outlet for the 
products of German factories. 

That the ships of a nation, as well as its railroads, are an important 
factor in developing the trade of that nation is too fully attested by con- 
suls, and others who are in a position to judge, to be any longer con- 
sidered a debatable question. There are few lines of trade in which 
any nation has such a monopoly that it can safely disregard the instru- 
mentalities of commerce. Where competition is at all close the aid of a 
steamship line may readily turn the scale. 

In granting subventions, Germany has pursued the wise policy of 
subsidizing lines which are to tap new fields of trade, leaving the old 
established lines to take care of themselves. Thus to the lines which 
for years have been running from Europe to America she pays no sub- 
sidies, but to those running to Africa and the Orient she does. Should 
the United States conclude that the devolpment of its merchant 
marine is a matter of sufficient urgency to warrant the adopting of a 
policy of subventions, it may well profit by the experience of Ger- 
many. 

Edwin Macey. 





A SAFE AND SANE FOURTH OF JULY 
BY HENRY LITCHFIELD WEST 


A LITTLE more than a year ago the Century Magazine contained a 

vigorous and convincing article by Mrs. Isaac L. Rice, entitled 

“Our Barbarous Fourth.” It was a protest against a 

“Our condition of affairs in the United States which had long 

Barbarous attracted attention but which no one, up to that time, 

Fourth” had criticised in such emphatic terms. “The grim sta- 

tistics of the Fourth of July,” said the article, “prob- 

ably furnish a sadder commentary of human folly than that afforded by 
any other celebration in the world.” 

It is worth while to present in detail the indictment upon which the 
article in question arraigned the nation. It showed the heavy penalty 
which this country has for many years paid to the god of gunpowder 
under the mistaken notion that noise was patriotism, and that civic and 
national pride were measured by the explosion of firecrackers and 
canon. The figures gathered from accurate sources, although ad- 
mittedly incomplete, were startling in their presentation. They showed 
that during the celebration of five national birthdays, from 1903 to 1907 
inclusive, 1,153 persons were killed and 21,520 were injured. Of the in- 
jured, 88 suffered total, and 389 partial, blindness ; 308 persons lost arms, 
legs or hands, and 1,067 lost one or more fingers. “But these figures, 
startling as they are,” commented Mrs. i.ice, “convey only a faint idea 
of the suffering, both physical and mental, which went to swell the total 
cost of these five holidays; in this we must include the weeks and often 
months of anguish of the injured, the suspense of entire families while 
the fate of some loved one hung in the balance, the horror of a future 
of sightless years, the pinching poverty now the lot of many because of 
the death or maiming of breadwinners.” 

It is true that a few thoughtful people had in more or less noncha- 
lant manner observed the terrible toll of death and injury which the evil 
celebration of the day demanded. Quite a number of newspapers—no- 
tably the Chicago T'ribune—were questioning the wisdom of a method 
which in one day had resulted in the death of 164 people, and the injury 
of nearly 5,000. “How can any satisfaction,” asked the New York 
Tribune, “be taken in the perversion of a holiday to purposes of disorder 
and destruction, and how can any pride be felt in methods of observance 
which inevitably condemn hundreds—if not thousands—to be shot, 
burned, maimed, and otherwise disfigured and tortured in propitiation 
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of the great god of senseless uproar?” The St. Paul Pioneer Press de- 
plored the fact that a day which ought to be the most enjoyable in the 
calendar had become a day of general carnage; while the New York 
Commercial characterized the popular celebration as ridiculous and 
senseless. 

Notwithstanding these occasional utterances of truth, which indicated a 
growing sentiment, the fact is, that at the time of the appearance of “Our 
Barbarous Fourth” there was only one city in the country wherein any 
curb had been placed upon the insensate and reckless custom of observing 
the Fourth of July with dynamite and gunpowder. The cemeteries and the 
hospitals were claiming their victims and yet no one in authority seemed 
courageous enough to call a halt for fear of being charged with lack of 
patriotism. I believe, however, that the article in question appeared 
at the psychological moment. It was so straightforward in its presen- 
tation of the facts, so earnest in its appeal and so logical in its 
assertion that there were numerous sensible ways of celebrating our 
national holiday, that it made a profound impression everywhere. At 
any rate, the fact is, that before that article appeared only one city in the 
country had prohibited the sale and explosion of fireworks, while within 
a short period after it had been printed the authorities in several cities 
took radical action along the lines therein suggested. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that within the next ten years the old barbarous Fourth of 
July will have entirely disappeared, and it is also within the bounds of 
accurate statement to add that the one greatest individual factor in ac- 
complishing the much-needed reform is the author of the Century ar- 
ticle. 


All this is by way of preface to the fact that the experiment of a 
safe and sane Fourth of July was tried this year in the National Capital ; 
and in the belief that its details will prove of general 
The National interest, they are herewith recorded. If, as now seems to 
Capital’s be the case, we are on the verge of a revolution in the 
Experiment customs which have been in vogue for half a century, 
the methods by which the change is to be accomplished 

are not without their value and significance. 

The celebration of the national holiday in the capital a year ago 
had been marked by so many accidents and fires that some protest against 
the indiscriminate use of fireworks was uttered, and the Commissioners 
who govern the city declared themselves in published interviews in favor 
of a safer and saner observance of the day. No definite action was taken, 
however, until last November, when the question became acute because 
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hundreds of dealers in fireworks in the city were naturally anxious to 
know whether they would be permitted to handle explosives. Inquiry of 
other cities brought forth the fact that Cleveland had already enacted an 
ordinance forbidding the sale and discharge of fireworks, and a copy of 
this ordinance was secured. In Washington, as ought to be generally 
known, there is no common council or board of alderman, but all regula- 
tions governing the municipality are promulgated by the three Commis- 
sioners under authority delegated to them by Congress. The question 
whether Washington should undertake the experiment of a non-explosive 
Fourth rested, therefore, with these three men, and it did not take them 
long to reach their conclusion. One of them had, more than a year pre- 
viously, formally expressed his sympathy with the object sought to be 
attained by the opponents of the barbarous Fourth, and his colleagues 
were, happily, of the same opinion. In November, therefore, eight 
months before the arrival of the holiday, the following regulation was 
enacted : 


No firework, squib, or other fireworks of any kind shall be sold and delivered, 
discharged or set off within the city of Washington, or the fire limits of the 
District of Columbia, or in the more densely populated portions of said Dis- 
trict; provided, however, on occasions of public celebration and exhibition fire- 
works may be discharged or set off on special permits issued by the Commis- 
sioners defining the time, place, storage and such other conditions to be observed 
in reference thereto as they may deem necessary to the public safety. No gun, 
air gun, rifle, air rifle, pistol, revolver, or other firearm, cannon or torpedo shall 
be discharged or set off within the city of Washington, or the fire limits of the 
District of Columbia, without a special written permit therefor from the Major 
and Superintendent of Police, nor within five hundred yards of the Potomac 
River, Eastern Branch, or Anacostia River, Rock Creek, or any public road, 
highway, schoolhouse, building or buildings, shed, barn, outhouse, public park, 
reservation, graveyard or burial place, playground, golf course, tennis court, 
picnic ground, camp ground, or any place where people are accustomed to congre- 
gate, inclosure for stock, railroad track, outside of such fire limits for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, without the written consent of the owner or occupant thereof 
and a special written permit from the Major and Superintendent of Police.” 


No law or regulation can, however, be effective unless it is sustained 

by public sentiment. The Commissioners were fortunate in securing the 
voluntary and enthusiastic support of the members of 

Sustained the Board of Trade and the Chamber of Commerce, the 
By Public representative local organizations, and, in general, the 
Sentiment citizenship of the capital was favorably disposed to the 
new order of things. Committees were formed for the 

purpose of providing two patriotic public entertainments, one in the 
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morning to consist of the reading of the Declaration of Independence 
and appropriate addresses, and the other to include a fine display of fire- 
works at night upon the ellipse south of the White House. The funds for 
the latter were promptly supplied by public subscription, and the affair 
was managed most successfully by a volunteer committee, no less than 
forty thousand people witnessing the display. In the meantime, the resi- 
dents of various sections of the District undertook to uphold sympathetic- 
ally the Commissioners by devising their own collective celebrations. 
In Cleveland Park, an attractive suburban district, there was a public 
meeting with a programme of fireworks handled by experts, while 
Bloomingdale, another well-settled section, enjoyed a day of athletic 
sports, speeches and aerial fireworks. In short, the people of the District 
of Columbia cheerfully accepted the proclamation, which was issued by 
the Commissioners, inviting attention to the police regulations which 
had been adopted “to provide against the dangers incident to the manner 
of observing the Fourth of July and Christmas, which previously pre- 
vailed,” and appealing “to the people of the District of Columbia heartily 
to second their efforts by observing and counselling the observance 
of these regulations.” 

Nor were the entertainments already mentioned the only forms of 
celebration. The Washington Post conceived the idea of an automobile 
floral-flag parade, and this event proved to be a genuine spectacular and 
artistic success. There were over a hundred motor cars in line, and the 
decorations were extremely novel and pleasing. One automobile was re- 
constructed into an accurate representation of the Confederate ram Mer- 
rimac, and was manned by young men in sailor costumes; another was 
converted into a yacht with masts and sails; another was a floral boat 
apparently drawn by an enormous white swan; and still another was in 
the form of a pergola, decorated with wistaria vines and blossoms. An 
electric machine which elicited the applause of the thousands who lined 
the route of parade was apparentty a huge wicker basket of pink roses, in 
the centre of which and surmounted by a canopy of roses was seated the 
lady who operated the car. Another electric machine was a symphony 
in red, white and blue. Altogether, the event proved to be a most unique 
and beautiful celebration, and the committee of artists who awarded the 
cups and other prizes, valued at $1,500, was confronted by a most diffi- 
cult task of selection. When it is considered that the affair was the first 
of its kind in the National Capital, and was merely suggested as one form 
of rational enjoyment, its successful execution occasioned deserved felici- 
tation, and when it is repeated next year, as it will be, the national holi- 
day will be made literally a day of delight. 
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The real value, however, of the experiment in the National Capital 
still remains to be recorded. Instead of a long list of dead and injured, 
there was not a single gunpowder accident in the city, 
and the two minor alarms of fire were not occasioned by 
explosives. The contrast between the recent Fourth of 
July celebration and those of previous years, is strik- 
ingly shown in the following figures: 


Empty 
Hospitals 


Number of persons treated at local hospitals for injuries from explosives: 


Hospital. July 4, July 5, Hospital. July 4, July 5, 
1908. 1909. 1908. 1909. 
Emergency 0 Providence 
Casualty 0 Homeopathic 
Freedmen’s 0 Children’s 
Georgetown 0 


Before the Fourth there was some division of opinion as to the out- 
come; after the Fourth the public sentiment was practically unanimous 
as to the humanity and wisdom of a safe and sane celebration. This sen- 
timent found editorial expression in the daily newspapers, and those 


communities which are considering the advisability of abolishing the 
dangerous customs of the past, might with great profit read these com- 
ments. They are here incorporated almost in their entirety: 


Washington Herald: 


Having celebrated the Fourth of July in a safe and sane manner, it is reason- 
ably sure that Washington will not hereafter entertain the thought of going 
back to the stereotyped, unsafe, and insane way of observing the anniversary of 
the country’s independence. It is true that the day, for the most part, was so 
quiet as to be almost Sabbathlike; but, thanks to an ideally delightful spell of 
weather, every hour, from dawn until the night festivities concluded, was full 
of wholesome enjoyment. A welcome relief it was, indeed, to be spared the 
affliction of the ear-splitting firecracker and toy cannon nuisance and kindred 
evils that made other Fourths so hideous. And a more welcome relief still is 
the knowledge to-day that Washington, at least, has not a long hospital list of 
maimed and suffering victims of the reckless use of explosives. 


Washington Times: 


On the day following the Fourth, it will be difficult to find many people who 
will not give their approval to the innovation. Nobody’s home was burned up, 
nobody succeeded in killing himself or his neighbor; there are no incipient cases 
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of lockjaw under observation. The tendency to those other forms of disorder 
which grow out of indulgence in the cup that cheers—and perhaps deafens—was 
less marked tham ever before. The police and the hospitals alike had an easy 
time of it. Not a single accident worthy the name, of the distinctive variety 
which has made Independence Day an occasion of carnage and terror, took place 
in Washington. That is a remarkable record. 

Safety and sanity, in short, vindicated themselves to perfection. Promiscuous 
noise was simply impossible because of the strict prohibition of the sale and use 
of fireworks and other abominations in the racket-making line. Altogether, it was 
a glorious day, and it is sincerely to be hoped that it will come in similar fashion 
once per annum, and in time lead people to a cheerful ability honestly to rejoice 
that their country did attain its freedom. 


Papers in unsafe and insane communities please copy. 
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Washington Star: 


After yesterday‘s experience it is doubtful whether Washington will ever 
return to the old customs of Independence Day celebrations. The “safe and 
sane” Fourth idea was carried out in a manner to please practically the entire 
community, to give some form of entertainment to the greatest possible number 


throughout the day, without contributing a single accident of any kind to the 
records. 


Taken in detail, yesterday’s celebration features were calculated to please all 
classes. For those who wished to dwell seriously upon the patriotic aspect of 
the occasion there was the open-air meeting, where exercises appropriate to the 
day were held. For the children there was no lack of amusement, with the day- 
light fireworks diverting them on three different occasions. The floral auto- 
mobile parade was a novelty that drew large numbers to the line, while the day 
was appropriately closed with an exceptional exhibition of fireworks, concluding 
with the illumination of Pennsylvania Avenue. 


An ideal day in overhead conditions, yesterday afforded the best opportunity 
to try the new idea of Independence Day celebration. In consequence of all the 
arrangements and restrictions there was a remarkable lack of noise from morning 
till night. There were no fires and the hospital ambulance was less busy even 
than on ordinary occasions. The policemen had an easy time, being occupied 
chiefly in preserving lines at the various points of congregation. There was a 
noteworthy lack of public intoxication. In short, Washington demonstrated that 
it can enjoy itself in a dignified, decent manner. 


With the experience of yesterday in mind, the authorities and citizens who 
engage in such enterprises can proceed next year to organize an Independence day 
celebration that will be even better. It has been proved that it is possible to stop 
the promiscuous discharge of firecrackers and other forms of explosives. This 
is in itself an immense advantage. There is no reason to doubt the ability of the 
Commissioners to maintain order in the same manner next year. It may be 
suggested that the 1910 programme should include more public music of a patriotic 
character at intervals during the day and that the chief feature of the occasion 
be some form of historic pageant. 
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In the face of this splendid and sensible record, it is appalling to read 
the reports from other cities. The death of Arthur Granville Langham, 
uncle of the Baroness von Sternberg, which occurred in 
Louisville, as the result of the explosion of a cannon 


The Appalling . : 
Record cracker, was especially tragic, but the occurrences in 
Elsewhere other municipalities are none the less sad because the 


victims were not as. prominent in social and financial 
circles. Here are some of the figures: 


New York. Five killed, 197 injured by fireworks, 82 injured by pistols, 
23 injured by cannons and 3 injured by torpedoes; also, 116 fires started by 
explosives. Notwithstanding this list of victims, one of the most prominent New 
York papers remarked that New York had broken all records for a safe and sane 


Fourth of July. 

PHILADELPHIA. Five dead, 3 fatally injured, 8 seriously injured and 420 
painfully injured; 80 fires. 

Sr. Louis. Four dead, 205 injured. 

WILKESBARRE, Pa. Four dead. 

PirrspurG. One dead, 295 injured; fire loss, $50,000. 

Mempuis, TENN. A crippled newsboy burned to death. 

WHEELING, W. Va. One dead, 50 injured. 

BurraLo. Fifteen children injured, 40 fires. 

Boston. One hundred and ten persons injured. 

ToLepo. Boy’s left hand necessarily amputated and a fifteen-year-old boy 


blinded for life. 
Kansas City. One death from lockjaw. 
Ermira, N. Y. Two deaths from lockjaw. 
WoonsocKET, R. I. One dead and a dozen persons injured. 


Other cities, without regard to section, afford a painful repetition 
of casualty. It seems strange that this annual holocaust should be toler- 
ated. There is not a civilized country in the world which pays such a 
fearful debt to alleged patriotism as the United States. There is no 
question as to the devotion of the Japanese to their country, and yet their 
three national holidays are not marred by sad fatalities. Germany cele- 
brates the Emperor’s birthday with the greatest enthusiasm, but without 
wholesale death and injury. France is patriotic, and yet France observes 
its festal days in a safe and sane fashion. In the City of Mexico, as the 
writer knows by personal experience, the celebration of Independence 
day is a great popular success, and yet not one firecracker is exploded. 
The experiment in Washington demonstrates that dynamite and gunpow- 
der are not essential to a thorough and patriotic enjoyment of the day. 
Surely the time will come when other cities will appreciate the impor- 
tance of celebrating in some manner which will appropriately mark the 
day, and yet not leave a sanguinary trail of dead and wounded. 
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It goes without saying that the safe and sane method will not be 
departed from in the National Capital. In that city, at least, there will 
be an example of common sense which other municipali- 
A Safe ties might well emulate. There will be ample oppor- 
and Sane tunity for the expression of patriotic sentiment, unac- 
Future companied by death and disaster, and in less than a 
decade the people will look back to the ancient and 
barbarous customs, and wonder how they were ever tolerated for a single 
hour. Next year new methods of entertainments will be devised, and 
more consideration will be given to the children. This year the pupils of 
the public schools sang patriotic songs at the various gatherings, and 
the children enjoyed the automobile parade and the fireworks. The 
Fourth of July, however, is essentially Young America’s day, and in 
any programme arranged by a municipality especial consideration should 
be given to the little ones. With this detail not overlooked, there will 
be no question of the real success of any Fourth of July celebration. 
Certainly the experiment which the National Capital has successfully 
inaugurated has proven worth while; and if the example is generally 
followed by other cities, there will be safety and sanity everywhere, nor 
need the splendid fervency of our full-blooded patriotism suffer loss. 
Henry Litchfield West. 


A SURVIVAL 
BY CHARLES T. ROGERS 


THE courteous bow that once left light imprint 
Of lips on hands whose dust he cannot trace 
Lives in his stoop. Their clouds cannot efface 

From his old eyes a flickering rapier glint. 

Unto the last his palsied hand a hint 
Keeps of the gesture large and equal grace 
That once swept free a cuff of flowing lace 

To proffer snuff or pick a pistol flint. 


Some deep-ashed spark the time’s rude mirth deters: 
As in some missal where artificers 
Of elder day with patient craft did limn 
The margins—though the page and print be dim, 
The virtues of the school that molded him 
Flash forth in fadeless golden characters. 
Charles T. Rogers. 





THE STATUS OF WOMEN IN CHALDEA, EGYPT, 
INDIA, JUDEA AND GREECE TO THE 
TIME OF CHRIST 


BY WILLIAM GRAHAM SUMNER 


In general, the status of women has been controlled, in all civiliza- 
tion up to the highest, by their power to help in the work of life. 
Where women have had important functions they have been valued. 
Where they have needed protection and support, and have not been able 
to contribute much, they have been treated with contempt. If the eco- 
nomic situation is strong, so that each man can pay a good price for a 
wife, girls are valuable. In the contrary case female infanticide arises. 
If the women’s contribution to the food supply is essential, women are 
well treated. If the men are warlike meat-eaters, they treat women as 
drudges, tempering the treatment with respect for them as necessary 
mothers of warriors. Among nomads the status of women is low. Women, 
children, and the aged are burdens. The two former are necessary. They 
are treated capriciously. In agriculture women win a position of inde- 
pendent co-operation. When towns are built women incur dangers on 
the streets, and complications arise. Their position in rural life is then 
far more free than in towns. Public security in the latter once more 
changes the case. When women are valued for grace and beauty, and are 
objects of affection, not means of gain, they win, as compared with ear- 
lier stages. An Arabic Jew of the tenth century, Ibrahim Ibn Jakub, 
says of Poland at that time that grain was cheap and the bride-price 
for wives high. Therefore, if a man had many daughters, he was rich; 
if he had many sons he was poor. The interplay of interests under the 
forms of material gain, sex passion, and vanity is here most complicated 
and fierce. The interference of philosophy and religion is noticeably 
slight. The phases are many, and there is not a feeling of the human 
heart which does not bear upon the sex-relation in one way or another. 
Masculine love of rule and domination, and masculine generosity to an 
object of affection, have modified every status. Fuegians prefer boys who 
when they grow up will be a means of strength and protection to their 
parents.*? The Amarr-Bambala (38 E., 5} N.) celebrate the birth of a boy 
with a banquet. Boys will become the strength of thz country as hunters 
and warriors.? The Ossetes celebrate the birth of boys only.* Such is the 

'Geschichtschreiber der Deutschen Vorzeit, XXXIII, 141. *XIII, A Voice 
from S. Amer., 201. *Vannutelli e Citerni, 2’Omo, 195. ‘II, v. Haxthausen, 
Transkaukasia, 54. 
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usual sentiment, but in frequent cases girls are preferred. The Basutos 
find it a financial calamity if a woman bears all boys. Girls are salable 
and constitute a capital.1_ In Kamerun a girl is preferred because she will 
soon bring a bride-price.? Amongst Hindus, “when a son is born there is 
great rejoicing in the family and friends come with their congratula- 
tions, but on the birth of a daughter there are no sounds indicative of 
gladness in the house.”* When a boy is born the conch shell is blown to 
call all the neighbors to rejoice. When a girl is born the conch shell is 
silent and neighbors offer condolences. “It is believed by an average 
Hindu that a male child is the fruit of the propitiation of ancestors.’””® 
The Aryans thought “daughters are a sorrow; sons are the father’s pride 
and glory.’”* 

The status of women is therefore a symptom of the mores because 
all the interests and feelings of man converge in it. It furnishes one of 
the most prominent illustrations of the traditional persistence of the 
mores through ages, even in spite of changes in interests, and of the 
ultimate triumph of interests in the mores. The phenomena are intricate 
and perplexing, but it is certain that we can never understand them 
unless we follow those indications in them which show us the mores as 
their ultimate explanation. 

The remotest stage of civilized society which is known to us is that 
represented in the laws of Hammurabi as existing in the Euphrates 
valley 2,500 years before Christ. In those laws men and women appear 
to be on an equality of personal rights. Three classes, wives, concu- 
bines and slaves, are recognized.’ The laws of Hammurabi and the 
laws of Moses point back to a common law of the Semitic peoples of 
Western Asia (Miiller traces this out), and the society is evidently an 
old one, with well-established folkways, which are codified in these laws. 
Winckler® is able to show, from the position of the vernal equinox in the 
signs of the zodiac, that Chaldean culture must date back to the fifth 
millennium B.c. The code of Hammurabi is elaborate and systematic. It 
can hardly have been the first one. Back of it there must have been a 
long period of usage and custom. Barton states dates as far back as 6,000 
B.C. It is assumed in the laws of Hammurabi that a man will have but 
one wife, but as to concubines and slaves he arranges his affairs as he 
judges expedient for his own welfare. The laws define the rights of the 
parties in certain contingencies, and thus make wedlock a legal status, 


‘XXXI Archivio per la Antrop., 459. *LXXXVI, Globus, 398. *Wilkins, Mod. 
Hinduiem, 389. ‘Ibid., 10. *V, Jo. Asiat. Soc. of Bombay, 72. ‘Zimmer, Alz.- 
Ind. Leben, 318. "The story of Abraham, Sarah and Hagar conforms exactly to the 
law of Hammurabi (Miller, Hammurabi, 140). *Babyl. Kultur, 30. 
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not a contract. The status, however, is plainly the product of mores 
which have been matured through a long period. The marriage gifts also 
show that long usage had produced elaborate customs. The bridegroom 
pays a bride-price (a survival of primitive purchase), but he also gets a 
dowry with his wife. Furthermore the bride’s father gives her a gift 
which is a peculium of hers—pin money, and the groom also gives her a 
present. Men can repudiate their wives at will, but they must provide 
for the wives if the latter are not guilty. If the woman is childless, the 
relation has failed of its primary purpose. It is dissolved as a matter of 
course. A woman who has borne a child to a man, even if she is only a 
slave, has a claim on him and security by his side. Women can also leave 
their husbands, if the latter fail of the duties of a husband. There were 
consecrated women under religious vows, but not vowed to virginity, and 
public women. Miiller’ thinks that perhaps these two classes (in § 178) 
are priests who dress in woman’s dress and women who dress in man’s 
dress—two classes of hierodulas. The former were provided for under a 
system which was equivalent to life-annuity.2, Among the Tel-el-Amarna 
tablets (1500 B.c.) No. LXXXVI is a story of a god and his wife. He 
abuses her, but when she remonstrates they make up the quarrel and 
“Whatsoever she wished to have done was done from that time forth 
forever more.” 

The laws of Hammurabi show that the problems of matrimony were 
the same 2500 years before Christ that they are now, and have been 
ever since. It is asserted that the excavations of Telloh show that the 
mother-family existed in Chaldea in the third millennium before Christ ; 
that the wife was “goddess of the home”; and that she could expel her 
husband from it.’ Later, perhaps through Semitic influence, the man 
got control and the institutions of the father-family were fully devel- 
oped (patria potestas, sacrifices by the father to ancestors). A son 
could take only a concubine, not a wife, without the father’s consent. A 
slave woman would resent it if her master took no notice of her. The 
popular poetry represented her case, and there was reason to fear her arts 
and magic.* 

In the old Babylonian kingdom the husband could dismiss his wife 
at will, by giving her a bill of divorcement, and frequent injunctions 
not to do it show that it often occurred. Consequently the woman was 
powerless and rightless against her husband, although her dignity and 
authority in the house and over her children were great. If repudiated 
she could marry again.’ Repudiated wives, however, were the “strange 


‘Hammurabi, 144. *Winckler, Gesetzedes Hammurabi, 22. °524 Harper's Maga- 
sine, 201. ‘I Maspero, Peuples de l’ Orient, 735. ‘Meissner, Altbabyl. Privatrecht, 14. 
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women” of antiquity; wandering adventuresses, without husbands or 
status where they were met with, and living by vice.1 As wealth and 
social activity increased in the Euphrates valley, polygamy became com- 
moner, women were secluded more and more, and they lost their primi- 
tive independence of status. In Chaldea all women of the higher classes 
were cloistered in the harem and never appeared by the side of husbands 
and brothers as they did in Egypt. The harem system, at least for West- 
ern Asia and Europe, originated here. The contracts of the period of 
Babylonian and Assyrian glory show that wives were then rarely bought. 
One such contract only from that period is known, but the terms in it 
are more crassly commercial than in the contracts of the old Babylonian 
period.* A wife brought a dowry to her husband, or there were no gifts, 
or each father stated in the contract what he would give to the young 
people. If there was a dowry the ownership remained in the wife, but 
the husband had the use. If a man refused his approval to the marriage 
of his son, the woman whom the son took became a slave. Married women 
could do business and make contracts without the intervention of their 
husbands in any way.* A very important device, which helped to produce 
monogamy, was the stipulation in the contract that, if the man took 
a second wife, he should pay a specified amercement. Many contracts 
have been found in which slave concubinage and prostitution are pro- 
vided for in the most matter-of-fact commercial terms.*° The Assyrians 
were fierce and cruel; the Babylonians were more poetical, industrial, 
and artistic. The former represent on their monuments very rarely any 
domestic scenes. A queen is once shown feasting with the king.* The 
only other women on the monuments are captives. Female charms are 
rarely noticed. We must, however, note that the monuments are all from 
public buildings.* In Babylonia every woman must, once in her life, 
submit to a stranger, in the temple of Melitta (Venus), for money, 
which was put in the temple treasury.° 

Wherever women are treated with tyranny and cruelty, and are 
denied rights, that is, redress, they kill their husbands. In the 
laws of Hammurabi a woman who killed her husband was to be either 
hanged or impaled, the meaning of the word is uncertain.’ With in- 
creasing wealth and the distinction of classes, the mores for rich and poor 
diverged. Women who had property could defend their interests. They 
held and administered property, made contracts, ete. In the poem of 


1] Erman, Aigypten, 223. *I Maspero, 707. *Marx, in 4 Beitrdgeeur Assyriol. 6. 
‘Marx, 11, 30, 49. ‘I Kohler und Peiser, Babyl. Rechisleben, 7,8; 1V, 28 fg. ‘II 
Rogers, Babyl. and Assy., 316. "I Rawlinson, Five Great Monarchies, 492. *Tiele, 
Babyl.-Assyr. Geschichte, 596. *Herodotus, I, 199. “Mller, Hammurabi, 128. 
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Gilgamesh, the hero, addressing the ghost of his friend, and enumerating 
the miseries of the dead, says: “Thou canst no longer embrace the wife 
whom thou lovest, nor beat the wife whom thou hatest.”? We must take 
this to represent the mores of the highest classes. Women of the lower 
classes in Chaldea, whether legitimate wives or not, went about the 
streets freely unveiled. Women of the upper classes lived in seclusion, or, 
if they went out, were surrounded by attendants.? In all societies, women 
of the poorer classes have to encounter annoyances and have to protect 
themselves, while seclusion becomes, for the richer, a badge of superiority 
and a gratification of vanity. Usages which were devised to cherish and 
pet women become restraints on their liberty and independence. When 
they are treated as unequal to the risks and tasks of life by men who take 
care of them, the next stage is that the men treat them as inferior and 
contemptible, and will not grant them dignity and respect. When they 
escape responsibility they lose liberty. Nevertheless, the customs, if intro- 
duced by the higher classes, spread downward by imitation. So it must 
have been with cloistering and veiling. Men got security without care. 
Women got the sense of refinement and elegance, and of aristocratic 
usage. The interest of men and the vanity of women co-operated to 
establish the folk-ways which lowered the status of the latter. 

In the early Aryan society the status of a wife depended on whether 
she was childless, bore daughters, or bore sons. In the first case she was 
blamed, being considered guilty, and was treated accordingly. In the last 
case she enjoyed honor.® 

In that form of the religion of India which appears in the laws of 
Manu, and in the Mahabharata (about the beginning of the Christian 
era), fathers chose husbands for their daughters and proposed the mar- 
riage, but women also preposed to men who pleased them. Manu allows 
them to choose, but disapproves of it because the motive would be sexual 
desire. For the same reason he classes love marriages as a bad form of 
marriage.* 

“Husband-selections” were public ceremonies at which the suitors 
of princesses entered into competition for them, although the woman 
could, to some extent at least, set aside the result.* Devayani was given 
as a wife by her father to Yayati. He also gave her maid with her, tell- 
ing Yayati to honor her, but not to make her his wife. Yayati begot two 
sons by his wife and three by the maid. Therefore Devayani went home 
to her father, saying: “Yayati has learned what duty is [from the Veda] 
and yet he has committed sin.”* In the Naha episode, the hero, charmed 


‘I Maspero, 588. *I Maspero, Peuples de l’ Orient, 739. ‘Ihering, Heolution of 
the Aryan, 343. ‘III, 39. ‘I Holtzmann, Jndische Sagen, 254. ‘*Ibid., II, 108. 
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by the consent of the heroine, promises her life-long fidelity. “The best 
medicine of the physicians is not so good for a man, in any ill, as a faith- 
ful and beloved wife.”* There are, in the poem, very striking love stories, 
especially about the fidelity and sacrifice of lovers, but one woman says 
that a woman turns away from a husband who has cherished her as soon 
as he gets into trouble. A little trouble outweighs in the minds of women 
long happiness. They have fickle hearts, and no great virtues can win 
them to fidelity. In the early philosophical period, women were freely 
admitted to hear and share in the discussion of theological and philo- 
sophical questions.* The law of India is full of hostile expressions against 
the female sex. It not only puts them in a position of inferiority to men, 
but even refuses them the position of persons endowed with independent 
rights. Manu® says: “It is the nature of woman to seduce man in this 
world.” “Women are able to lead astray in this world, not only a fool, 
but even a learned man, and to make him a slave of desire and anger.” 
A woman is to be always under tutelage. She can have no property, give 
no testimony, maintain no suit, make no contracts, and conduct no 
affairs. The books, however, contain also expressions of praise of women, 
and these fundamental principles are traversed to some extent by more 
humane ideas. “Where women are honored there the gods are pleased, but 
where they are not honored no sacred rite yields reward.” “In that 
family where the husband is pleased with his wife and the wife with her 
husband, happiness will assuredly be lasting.”* The law-givers conceive 
of woman as a necessary evil. She is the soil which man requires to pro- 
duce the desired offspring of marriage. This is one of the many cases in 
which the status of woman has been influenced by the accepted notions 
about the respective shares of the sexes in procreation. Marriage is the 
only sacrament in India in which woman has a share. The essentials 
of the wedding are the ceremonial joining hands and taking seven steps 
together around the sacred fire with recital of formulas of blessing. The 
ceremony was entirely domestic. The parties married themselves. Mar- 
riage by purchase is one of the honorable forms, but Manu says:’ “No 
man who knows the law must take even the smallest gratuity for his 
daughter; for a man who, through avarice, takes a gratuity is a seller 
of his offspring.” The bride-price is to be construed otherwise. Other 
texts recognize this form of marriage with less reserve. Jolly says that 
the apparent revulsion against purchase was not in the mores, but was a 
symptom of a more friendly tone of mind of the law-giver toward women. 
In southern India now purchase is almost the only form of marriage. 
'I Holtzmann, Indische Sagen, II, 18. *Ibdid., 11, 27. *Jbid., II, 266. ‘Hopkins, 
Religions of India, 382-384. ‘Manu, II, 213. ‘JZdid., III, 56, 60. ‘Zdéd., III, 51. 
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In the vedic hymns the relation of husband and wife is represented as 
one of intimate affection, confidence, and co-operation. The place of 
the wife was especially marked by the fact that she participated with her 
husband in the household sacrifices. In the house she was in authority 
over all the inmates. Only one could occupy this position. Manu’s* pre- 
cepts for a wife are that, although the husband is destitute of virtue, 
or seeks pleasure elsewhere, she is to regard him as a god. She is to 
make no vow or sacrifices apart from him. Manu also expresses the “one 
flesh” idea: “Learned Brahmins propound this maxim likewise: “The 
husband is declared to be one with the wife.’ ””? 

The jurists expressed this mystical unity in the provisions that man 
and wife could not go surety for each other, bear witness, contract debts, 
maintain suits, or divide property with each other. These are necessary 
corollaries of the “one flesh” doctrine. In respect to joint property there 
has been an important development toward the independence of women.? 
In the wedding ceremony the groom led the bride around the domestic 
fire-altar three times, saying: “I am male; thou art female. Come, let us 
marry. Let us possess offspring. United in affection, illustrious, well- 
disposed toward each other, let us live for a hundred years.”* Although 
this formula was here directed only to procreation, it is an interesting 
historical parallel to the Roman formula, and to a German formula, 
which latter ones had relation to rights. 

“We shall not err if we understand that women in Iranian antiquity 
had substantially the same status as in vedic India, or amongst the 
ancient Germans, or in the homeric age of Greece. In all these cases, we 
meet with the same conditions.”® That is to say, that at the ultimate 
forms of civilized society, the status of women which we find is the same. 

In the Zend Avesta, the sexes appear equal in rights and honor, but 
they never were so in fact in historical times. Zoroaster, according to the 
tradition, had three wives.° Each man had concubines and slaves accord- 
ing to his means, and his own judgment of his personal welfare, as was 
the case throughout the whole ancient world. The most remarkable 
feature of the Iranian social system was the injunction to practise the 
closest incestuous marriages as the most meritorious.” This is a very 
interesting case of the survival of primitive mores into a later religion. 
The reason for it was intense desire to maintain the blood-purity of a 
caste, a desire which had become a predominant motive.* For this reason, 


‘Manu, V, 154, *Jbid., 1X, 45. "Jolly, Stellung der Frauen bei den Alten Indern, 
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although courtesans existed, intercourse with them was strongly disap- 
proved, and the mores imposed strict rules on women of the nation. A 
man was praised for giving his daughter in marriage and ordered to do 
so as penance for his own sins. Thus the interests of the daughter might 
be subordinated to those of the father. The wedding ceremony was a 
union of hands with prayers and formulas of words. In this, and the 
ceremonies of transfer to her husband’s house, she is spoken of as the 
comrade and equal of her husband, and as his companion in the house- 
hold.? On the one hand, these rules imposed on a man a status-wife, and 
on the other hand, as in all such cases, they caused love unions with for- 
eigners, and defeated their own purpose. Marriage was encouraged and 
premiums were given for large families, which seems to show that the 
premiums were necessary.’ There are historical cases in which Persians 
showed very great attachment to their wives.* 

The status of women in the Old Testament is that which has been 
described as prevailing in Western Asia in the earlier form. Very little 
is said about women. They play no réle. They had no function in relig- 
ion. Ruth is a heroine because when she, as a widow, had a right to return 
to her home and people, she chose to remain with her husband’s family and 
nation, and to adhere to his religion. Esther is a political heroine. Atha- 
liah and Jezebel seize power, as women did upon occasion in other states. 
In the Proverbs we hear what a good thing a good woman is; what a bad 
thing a bad woman or wife is. This might all be equally well said of 
husbands, but it is not said, because it was not in the mores to think of 
men in the same light. The model woman in Prov. 31 is an industrious 
housewife. Woman is a coadjutor to man. According to the story in 
Genesis, she brought woe upon him. “The status of woman is character- 
ized by the fact that she was always the property of some man.” She was 
the property of her father. He sold her to her husband. Her duty was 
to bear children and do household work. The man was not bound to exclu- 
sive fidelity; the woman was, under penalty of death. A priest might 
not mourn for his wife.’ She was not as near to him as his family kin, in- 
cluding his unmarried sister. This excluded his married sister, as if she 
went into the kin of her husband, which is inconsistent. A widow did 
not inherit from her husband, but the heir must care for her. A woman’s 
vow required the confirmation of her father or husband.® 

A man could have concubines and slaves. It was, however, a very 


'Geiger, Ostiranische Kultur, 387. ‘Ibid., 241. ‘III Spiegel, Hranische 
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important effect of the later strict endogamy of the Jews, that these could 
be only Jews, and were, therefore, in a protected status, and were nation- 
ally equal to the wife. In Deut. 21:10 the case of a war-captive, neces- 
sarily a foreigner, at the mercy of the captor, is allowed for. Polygamy is 
the current usage. Divorce was easy at the will of the man. Motherhood 
was the chief function of women. Throughout the canon of the Old 
Testament violation of the sex taboo is earnestly condemned and made a 
subject of warning and of prohibition in the name of Yahveh. Sex vice, 
including abortion, exposure of infants, and child sacrifice, are set forth 
as the distinguishing traits of the heathen, and an abomination to Yah- 
veh. The prophets were constantly fighting the mores of the Jews, which 
coincided with those of the other people of Western Asia.? The Jews who 
returned to Judea were a selection of those who had the strongest national 
feeling and who thought that the captivity had been a chastisement of 
Yahveh. In the rabbinical period, with intenser national feeling, the 
antagonism to heathenism and sex vice was even more strongly empha- 
sized, and they often hold the first place in ethical exhortation and dis- 
cussion. The importance attached, in the New Testament, to eating things 
offered to idols might not seem comprehensible, but it is conjoined with 
denunciation of sex vice, and sex vice and heathenism went together, and 
were the antipodes of Christianity. These sentiments entered deeply into 
the Jewish mores of the rabbinical period. The standard of marital life, 
the conception of matrimony, and the status of women remained about on 
the level of the surrounding nations. Women were held to be inferior. 
They were agents of seduction and evil. A father or husband had a hard 
task to keep daughter or wife from evil. 

In 1 Esdras 3:13 is an interesting argument to prove that woman is 
the most powerful thing amongst men. She is alluring and may be wicked, 
and is classed with wine as a cause of ruin to men.* All the wisdom of 
all the ages and nations reiterates the same few propositions. The woman 
was held to strict fidelity in marriage, but not the man. The rule of di- 
vorce in Deut. 24:1 was greatly enlarged, although sects differed about 
it. “Hardly anywhere in the rabbinical writings do we find any high 
conception of wedlock.‘ In the rabbinical period there was a tendency to 
depreciate all sex relations, as a consequence of the strong antagonism to 
heathenism. There is even some glorification of virginity, and of long 
widowhood® and a legend that Rachel withdrew from conjugal life, and 
chose continency.* The Essenes, beginning in the second century B.c., 
rejected marriage and depended on new adherents to continue their sect. 


"Deut. 21:15. *Heek. 8:611; 22:9-11. *Hecles. chaps. 9, 19, 25 and 26. 
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The Therapeuts did not reject marriage, but they honored celibacy.’ 
The talmudists said that a man might marry as many wives as he 
could support, but he was exhorted to take not more than four. It ap- 
pears doubtful if many men in that period (early centuries of the Chris- 
tian era) took more than one.? Polygamy was put under definite 
taboo A.D. 1020. Women were also given more and more definite right 
of divorce, and divorce by the man from caprice or malice was 
restrained. Still dicta are quoted which allow wide freedom of divorce to 
both.® 

The biblical scholars* now tell us that the story of the creation of 
woman in the second chapter of Genesis dates from about 775 B.c. It is 
very primitive myth making. The processes and machinery are all de- 
scribed. So the woman is made out of a rib of man. The man perceived 
that he and she were “one flesh.” Then follows the enigmatical utter- 
ance that fhe man shall leave father and mother and go to his wife. In 
what social horizon could that rule arise? Nobody in the father-family 
ever did it, except heiress-husbands, as in Num. 36. However, but for 
this rule there would be no establishment of pair-marriage in this text. If 
the husband goes to the wife he will have but one, unless it be exception- 
ally, or by some confusion of usages. The first chapter of Genesis is 
held to have been written not before 500 B.c. It is very simple and direct, 
and is written as history not myth. The human race is created in two 
sexes, and nothing states or implies pair-marriage. It cannot be sup- 
posed that the man was said to go to the woman, in opposition to almost 
universal usage, in order to suggest pair-marriage. Then modern men 
have read their own mores into these texts, and established such a tradi- 
tion that we do not perceive that the text does not contain the institution. 
How could the Jews practise polygamy through their whole history, if 
on the first page of the law stood an injunction of pair-marriage? They 
did not see it there because it is not there. 

The position of women amongst the Jews at the time of Christ was 
what it was generally in the greco-roman world. Their place was domestic 
and their chief function was to bear children. The New Testament Gos- 
pels contain very little about women. Later Christian hagiology created 
myths about the two Marys and Martha to satisfy the demand. The 
Epistles contain doctrines of marriage which are not fully consistent. 
In 1 Cor. ? marriage is a pis aller for sin. The same doctrine appears 
Rey. 14:4. The most important question is that of the effect on a pre- 
existing marriage of conversion of husband or wife to Christianity. The 
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rabbis held the current contemptuous opinion of women. Hillel is quoted: 
“More women, more witchcrafts.”? Woman, according to the current be- 
lief, was not saved through the Law, but through child-bearing.? Philo 
gives as the reason why the Essenes did not marry that “a wife is a selfish 
creature, immoderately smitten with jealousy, terrible at shaking to their 
foundations the natural habits of a man, and bringing him under power 
by continual beguilements. For as she practises fair fake speeches and 
other kinds of hypocrisy, as it were upon the stage, when she has suc- 
ceeded in alluring eyes and ears, like cheated servants, she brings ca- 
jolery to bear upon the sovereign mind. Moreover, if there are children 
she begins to be puffed up with pride and license of tongue, and all the 
things which before she speciously offered in a disguised manner in irony, 
she now summons forth with a more daring confidence, and shamelessly 
forces her way into actions, every one of which is hostile to communion. 
For the man who is bound under spells of wife or children, being made 
anxious by the bond of nature, is no longer the same person toward others, 
but is entirely changed, having become, without being aware of it, a slave 
instead of a free man.”* 

The status of women in Egypt was so free that the Greeks ridiculed 
the Egyptians as woman-ridden. Herodotus‘ says that the women went to 
market and the men wove at home. Descent was through women and was 
marked by the mother’s name, which the child bore. The tie of father and 
child was slight.° In the tombs of the old kingdom (before 2000 B.c.) 
the wife and mother of the deceased are represented; hardly ever the 
father. A very peculiar arrangement was that a man’s next heir was his 
grandson by his eldest daughter, and that a boy’s next friend and pro- 
tector was his maternal grandfather. This arrangement was very ancient 
and was deeply rooted in the mores. The women of the harem of 
Thothmes III got up a conspiracy against him (about 1600 B.c.) and 
were able to organize a large force of men and officers in it.? From about 
740 B.c. a college of priestesses at Thebes became the political authority 
in that city, the chief priestess concentrating the political power in her- 
self.* Some of these features of society seem to be survivals of the mother- 
family, but Herodotus saw 341 statues of successive priests in descent 
from father to son, which covered, as the Egyptians said, 11,340 years,® 
and would indicate father descent for that period. Herodotus’® says that 
each man had but one wife “like the Greeks,” but Diodorus™ says that 
only priests were restricted to one. Kings certainly had more than one and 
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probably great men also. There were also concubines and slaves. Prosti- 
tution was in effect organized in the service of religion.* 

In the Precepts of Ptah-hetep, which date from about 2600 B.c., it 
is said: “If thou wouldst be wise, rule thy house and love thy wife wholly 
and constantly. Fill her stomach and clothe her body, for these are her 
personal necessities. Love her tenderly and fulfil all her desires as long 
as thou hast thy life, for she is an estate which conferreth great reward 
upon her lord. Be not harsh to her, for she will be more easily moved 
by persuasion than by force. Take thou heed to that which she wisheth 
and to that to which her desire runneth, and to that upon which she fixeth 
her mind [and obtain it for her], for thereby shalt thou make her to stay 
in thy house. If thou resistest her will, it is ruin to thee. Speak to her 
heart and show her thy love.”? The extremest “friend of woman” in any 
age might admit that these precepts are excessive. If they ever were ap- 
proximately in the mores, the derision of the Greeks did not lack justifica- 
tion. A later writer of unspecified date warns against the “strange 
woman” like the writer of Prov. 6: 24: “Beware of a strange woman 
who is not known where she is. Do not look at her when she comes and do 
not know her. She is like a current of deep water, the whirling force of 
which one does not know. The woman whose husband is absent writes 
to thee every day. If there is no witness near her, she rises and spreads 
her net! O crime worthy of death when one hears of it.” Have nothing 
to do with her and take a wife in thy youth, because “the best thing 
is one’s own house,” and because “a wife will give thee a son like 
thyself.””* 

In Egypt in the class of nobles every woman “brought some land to 
her husband as dower, but daughters took it away again, so that the 
fortunes of a family depended on the proportion of females born in it.* 
Each wife had her own house, given to her by her parents or her hus- 
band. There was no conjugal domicile and the man was not “head of the 
family,” but a guest in his wife’s house. The wife administered her own 
property and received a stipend from her husband. If she contributed to 
the expenses, she did so voluntarily. In a marriage contract of the time 
of Ptolemy III (247-221 B.c.) the man promises not to claim the au- 
thority of a husband, to give to the woman slaves who are named, and to 
let her dispose of them without interference from him. He recognizes 
as hers all debts due to her and makes them collectible by her agent. If 
the husband collects any of them, he promises to pay the proceeds to her 
and to pay her a penalty besides. In a corresponding document, by a 
woman, she acknowledges the receipt of the marriage gift, and of her 
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share of the goods, and promises to return the same if she is unfaithful.* 
This last stipulation is an exact inversion of the case where the man, 
by custom or contract, receives a dower which he must repay if he repu- 
diates the woman. Erman? thinks that conjugal relations were happy and 
affectionate. A widower who had been told by a magician that his second 
wife had caused an illness from which he suffered, wrote and put in her 
tomb a letter of remonstrance, in which he rehearsed his attentions and 
devotion to her. ; 

The Egyptian mores must be accounted for by the extreme traditional- 
ism of that people which caused survivals of old customs to persist by the 
side of new ones. Contact with Assyrians, Babylonians, Persians and 
Greeks produced change but very slowly, although Egyptian men must 
have been instigated to borrow foreign customs by all motives of selfish 
interest and vanity. Paturet* thinks that he can discern a change in the 
marriage system after about 500 B.c. From a free and equal relation 
it became more servile on the part of the woman and the Semitic notion 
that there could be no full marriage without a property pledge was ac- 
cepted in Egypt. Later the woman, without selling herself entirely, made 
a contract of limited duty. She was lower than if she had sold herself 
permanently or given herself away. “Nothing in his home experience had 
prepared a Greek to see a respectable woman come and go in liberty, with- 
out veil and without escort, carrying a burden on her shoulder instead of 
on her head, like a man, running about the market, keeping shop, while 
her husband or father was shut up at home, weaving fabrics, mixing 
potter’s clay, and turning the potter’s wheel or working at his trade. It 
was an easy inference that the man was a slave and the wife mistress of 
the family.”* Accordingly, as soon as a Greek dynasty was seated on the 
throne, we find that Ptolemy IV (221-205) made an ordinance which 
restrained Egyptian married women by Greek law. Gifts and contracts 
between man and wife ceased, and the wife needed the authorization of 
her husband for her acts.5 Under Mohammedanism in Egypt, we find the 
mores completely reversed. The Roman conquest and christianization 
acted to remold Egyptian mores as to the status of women. The change 
may have been brought about before Mohammedanism came in. All the 
conquerors were antagonistic to the Egyptian mores in regard to this 
matter and they favored the change which was in the interest of men. 

In Homer the relations of young unmarried persons is free and un- 
conventional although there is a code of propriety. Wives were bought 
and the bargain is very purely commercial in motive. Fathers were also 
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moved by political and dynastic motives. The purchase contract and the 
formal ceremony distinguished the status wife from the concubine. There 
were also slaves and captives who were at mercy. By the side of the status 
wife, the concubine or slave was chosen for love. “When the chief 
wife was also the loved wife, affection was very strong and true.” The 
best example is that of Hector and Andromache. Wives were held to fi- 
delity. Penelope was a heroine; Clytemnestra “led to bitter words against 
all women.” There is no sex-honor in Homer. The fidelity of women is 
a duty on account of the rights of which they are the object by capture 
or purchase. If they violate it the paramour must pay a fine. No divorce 
occurs in Homer. The gods and goddesses present a picture of another 
community marked throughout by disreputable conduct as compared with 
the human community.’ The quarrels of Zeus and Hera give us a com- 
pleter picture of conjugal life than any which is presented of men. The 
pair are vain, frivolous, and jealous and give cause for jealousy. Their 
love-making is not dignified. They live like a couple in a French novel 
who have decided to get on by not demanding too much of each other. 
It is a mistake to think that the custom of “purchase” degraded women. 
Hera was not purchased. We find that, in barbarism, purchase is explained 
as a remuneration to the father for the expense of rearing the girl. She 
is not “bought” like a slave. Purchase also runs down through all grades 
of ceremony and survival. Then, too, the woman’s father gave her a 
dowry, a transaction which shows that the purchase idea no longer char- 
acterizes the relation of the parties, but is a survival by the side of a new 
conception of marriage. In a pecuniary point of view the two gifts were 
incongruous, but as regards the sentiments which determined their mean- 
ing, they could well continue together.? The wooing in Homer is simple 
and natural, open and straightforward. The language is often naive 
and to our usage, unrefined. The mores are not clearly defined because of 
the military and heroic plane on which the poems move. The women at- 
tend the heroes in the bath, a custom which to us seems inconsistent with 
the other sex mores, but it illustrates well the power of the mores to ex- 
tend approval, for the sake of an interest, to an incongruous usage. The 
gods give wives, so that marriages are made in heaven. They bless the 
marriage of a man who pleases them.’ They give children.* “Nothing is so 
desirable and full of rejoicing as to see man and wife united in hearty 
love and ruling their house in peace.”® Achilles says: “Every brave and 
sensible man loves his wife.”* Cases occur in which a man renounces a 
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slave woman out of respect to his wife. But others in which he declares 
that he prefers the slave woman.? The case of Penelope was complicated. 
It was not sure that her husband was dead. Her son was a boy, but he 
grew to manhood and became her guardian as she had been his. She 
was clever and wise and managed well a difficult situation the phases of 
which changed as time went on, but always presented new difficulties. 
Telemachus declared to her with rude plainness that he was master.’ He 
told her to go to the women’s quarters and attend to the housework and 
to leave deliberation to men. Thus he defined her “sphere.” Hesiod is 
quoted in the Anthology of Stobeus.* “If a man has had the luck to get 
a wife who suits him, that is the acme of good fortune; if he has a bad 
one it is the worst disaster.” Menander is also quoted: “If we rightly 
judge the matter, marriage is indeed an evil, but necessity imposes this 
evil on us.” 

Augustine® has preserved from Varro a myth of early Attica. In the 
time of Cecrops an olive tree suddenly appeared at one place and water 
burst forth at another. The oracle explained the portent to mean that the 
people must choose between Minerva (the olive tree) and Neptune (the 
spring) as patron of their new city, Athens. Cecrops summoned all the 
people, male and female, for women then voted, to make their choice. 
The men voted for Neptune and the women for Minerva, and the latter 
triumphed by a majority of one. Neptune was angry, and he inundated 
Attica. The Athenians punished the women by taking from them the 
right to vote, by abolishing the usage that children took their names from 
the mother, and by depriving them of the name of Athenian women. This 
story seems to be a myth embodying a tradition of the mother-family, 
and accounting for the change from it to the father-family, with a de- 
cline in the societal position of women. There are two obscure but very 
interesting Greek myths in which women rebel against marriage. The 
daughters of Proetus treated with contempt the temple of Hera, patron- 
ess of marriage. Aphrodite punished them with madness. After wander- 
ing about they were cured in the temple of Artemis. Their example led 
Argive women to forsake their husbands and slay their children. The 
women on Lemnos despised Aphrodite and slew their husbands. The 
myths suggest that the marriage institution was such that women re- 
volted against it. 

In the seventh and sixth centuries a series of lyric poets developed 
a strong erotic conception of love (Sappho, Anacreon) which was pas- 
sionate and, according to later standards, vicious.’ Such a sentiment the 
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Greeks always understood by “love.” They felt a great joy in living. 
They were gay and light-hearted, but heartless and superficial. “The 
systematic repression of a natural appetite was totally foreign to Greek 
modes of thought.” “The Greek conception of excellence was the full and 
perfect development of humanity in all its organs and functions.”* To 
such a scheme of life women were essential, but it offered them little 
honor. Simonides of Amorgoo (sixth century ?) classified women. God 
made of earth the lazy ones, of the sea the fickle ones. Other classes Si- 
monides distinguished by the animals whom they resembled in character. 
The bee class was those who were industrious, thrifty, faithful—healthy 
mothers with grace and high virtues. Aristotle says that in former times 
all Greeks bought each other’s wives.* Lykurgus in Sparta and Solon in 
Athens‘ adopted very low and different policies about the discipline and 
relations of the sexes. Their standpoint was that of man or the state, 
and woman was used for purposes assumed to be good, and in ways as- 
sumed to be expedient and practicable. Whether any good resulted to 
the male sex or the state under either plan is very doubtful. The women 
were degraded in each case. At Athens, in order to have children of full 
civil standing it was necessary that a man should marry the daughter of 
a citizen. The women of this class were so secluded in the woman’s 
apartments, and lived such a remote life, that young men could not know 
young women. Therefore the wife of full rank was a status wife. In the 
fifth century very many Athenians married foreign wives, in spite of the 
disabilities which their children would incur. It seems evident that they 
became acquainted with these women and formed attachments, which it 
was impossible to do with Athenian women. By the side of the legitimate 
order there came into existence a class of courtesans, who exercised, by 
education, beauty, wit, grace, and coquetry, the influence over men which 
belonged to woman, and to which Greeks were especially susceptible. If 
Atheneus may be believed, this class was very numerous. He gives a 
collection of the bon mots attributed to them. He specifies the ones who 
were in more or less enduring relations with all the well-known men of 
Athens. While the status-wives were shut up at home, keeping house and 
nursing children, these love-wives enjoyed the society of the men and in- 
fluenced the state. Some of them became famous in more ways than one. 
Aspasia made a trade of educating courtesans. Socrates refers to her a 
man whom he sought to indoctrinate with higher doctrines of conjugal 
duty. Cicero® tells a story in which she appears as the instructress of 
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Xenophon and his wife, showing them by the Socratic method that every 
man wants the best wife, and every woman the best husband possibly 
to be had; therefore, to satisfy each other, each should strive to be as 
good as possible. She was, it appears, the competent teacher of the art 
of matrimony. She is credited with a share in the great movement to 
emancipate women. Aristophanes? attributes the Peloponnesian war to the 
anger of Pericles, on her account, against Megareans, who had stolen two 
of her courtesans. Socrates* says that she was skilled in rhetoric and had 
taught many orators, including Pericles. Such were the mores by the 
end of the fifth century; wives at home like servants, intellectual recre- 
ation sought in conversation, sexual passion gratified in dissipation with 
courtesans. This ran through the society according to wealth. In an 
oration against Newra, Desmosthenes (?) said: “We have courtesans 
for pleasure, concubines for daily companions, wives for mothers of legit- 
imate children and for housekeepers.”* This expressed exactly the mores 
of that time. In discussing the reasons for the headlong descent of the 
Greeks in the third and second centuries, it is to be remembered that 
they were breeding out their nationality, by begetting children with for- 
eigners and slaves, and by family and social mores which selected against 
the women of full blood. 

The Greeks thought that a wise man would never confide entirely in 
his wife; therefore he never had complete community of interest with 
her. The reason was the same which would keep him from community 
of interest with children. He looked to women for the joy of life in all 
its higher and lower forms. 

In the tragedies of the fifth century general statements about women 
often occur. They are almost always disparaging. In A®schylus’s (fl. c. 
475) Suppliants the king says: “A woman’s fears are ever uncontrolled.” 
The female chorus says: “A woman by herself is nothing worth.” In the 
Agamemnon, Aigistheus says: “Guile is the woman’s function.” Women 
have no judgment. They are persuaded before the facts are known. In 
the Seven against Thebes Eteocles says women are a nuisance in trouble 
and prosperity. They are arrogant when they have power. In war-time 
they get frightened and flutter about doing no good, but helping the 
enemy. Let them be kept out of affairs. “Oh, Zeus, what a tribe thou 
gavest us in women!” In the Ajaz, Tecmessa, a captive, says to her lord: 
“Since the hour that made me thine I live for thee.” In the Eumenides 
Apollo says that woman does not beget. She is only nurse. The mother 
only cherishes the germ. He uses Pallas as a proof that one could “be 
born without a mother but not without a father. In Sophocles’s (fi. c. 
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460) Trachinian Maidens, Deianeira, “the most real woman’s soul that 
the Athenian dramatists ever put upon the stage,’ the heroine says that 
love is invincible. She feels it herself. It would be madness for her to 
blame her husband and his new love, if they too have fallen under it— 
“No shame to them and it does not harm me.” Antigone says: “We must 
remember that we are only women and cannot strive with men. We are 
under authority.” 

In the Periclean age Athens had become a great city, and it was hard 
for women to move about in it freely. Women were in need of escort and 
protection. Hence they became secluded, especially in the higher classes. 
They had more important functions, contributed more, in the country, 
and therefore were more free there. Thucydides* attributes to Pericles 
the saying that women are best when men never mention them, either to 
praise or blame. Pericles himself, in his relation to Aspasia, “lightly 
broke the barriers of the conventional morals of the time.” “According 
to the spirit of that age, the natural right of love must prevail over the 
right of marriage which human ordinances had created. Deliverance 
from every constraint was the effort of that age, and it was realized most 
at Athens.”* The current view was that marriage was a necessary evil. It 
was a business arrangement, part of the arrangement of an establishment. 
The arrangement was as unsentimental as a contract to buy or hire a 
house. Property interests might make a marriage between near relatives 
advantageous, and half brother and sister by the same father (not 
mother) might marry. Marriages of persons brought together by affection 
occurred but were very rare. Women were married very young and their 
will or choice did not enter into the matter. There was no purchase after 
the sixth century, but the woman received a dowry from her family, 
sometimes with a promise to double it if she bore children. If such a 
dowry was not given, the union was regarded as hardly more than con- 
cubinage, because the man could so easily divorce the wife if he had 
no dowry to restore. Hence the dowry was a security for the woman 
against his caprice.° The change from the custom that the suitor pays the 
father, to the custom that the father pays the suitor, is undoubtedly due 
to the fact that suitors became rarer than marriageable girls. The varia- 
tions in customs about marriage gifts are always significant of the con- 
juncture of the interests of the parties. Women who disposed of them- 
selves were those who had no dowry, when the custom was to bring a 
dowry in marriage. The marriage in Greece was preceded by a formal 
betrothal. The wedding consisted in the delivery of the bride to the bride- 
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groom by her kurios, the man who had authority over her. No officer of 
church or state had any function. The proceeding was entirely domestic 
and belonged to the family. Religious sacrifices were made some days 
before the wedding. They were incidental, and were made for good for- 
tune.* 

The distresses of the Peloponnesian war compelled the Athenians to 
admit to citizenship the nothoi, or children of Athenian men by non- 
Athenian mothers. There is some evidence that they allowed men to take 
two wives each (e.g., Socrates and Euripides).? Possibly the public neces- 
sities also forced them to think of emancipating women.’ Secluded wives 
could hardly take the initiative in such a movement. Very strangely the 
initiative has been ascribed to the courtesans. That there was such a 
movement is best proved by the ridicule which Aristophanes (fl. ce. 385) 
poured out on it in his Lysistrata. Either somebody even proposed com- 
munity of women or Aristophanes meant to affirm that emancipation 
would lead to that. In his Women’s Parliament he developed the farcicaa 
element in such a plan. Evidently he regarded everything as mere sug- 
gestion for his fun-making. In his Thesmophoria-festival he took up the 
defence of women against utterances in Euripides’s Hippolytus. Hippoly- 
tus is a woman hater and celibate. Hera, enraged at such rebellion against 
love, inflicts love for him on his stepmother, Phedra. The chorus develops 
the idea that love is a mighty catastrophe for joy or ill, and that Hera al- 
Jows no contempt for it. Love maddens the hearts and deludes the senses 
of all whom it attacks. The conception is that of an erotic passion. The 
relationship of the two does not enter into the tragedy at all, but only 
that a wife may fall into such a passion, and be torn between it and 
fidelity to her husband. The result is torment for Hippolytus, and he 
vents his rage on women. Why did Zeus ever create them to man’s sor- 
row on earth? They are a curse. If more men were wanted they should 
have been bought. The father gives his daughter a dowry to get rid of 
her. She costs her husband heavily for dress, ete. He puts up with her if 
he gains anything by marriage; if not, he makes the best of it. If she 
is a simpleton that is best. “Deliver me from a clever one!” They 
plot wickedness with servants. He hates them all. Let some one prove 
them chaste. . 

In the tragedies of Euripides (fl. c. 430) the characters often dis- 
cuss women. Evidently the woman question had been rising through 
the century. In the Hekuba, Agamemnon says: “I have a contemptuous 
opinion of the female sex.” Iphigenia says, in /phigenia amongst the 
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Taurians: “A man is a great loss to his family, but a woman is not of 
much account.” Women sympathize with each other, and keep each 
other’s secrets loyally. Orestes says that women are clever at inventing 
tricks, and again, that they have the gift of winning sympathy. In 
Iphigenia at Aulis, the heroine says that the life of one man is worth 
that of ten thousand women. In the Hippolytus, Phedra says: “I found 
out thoroughly that I was only a woman, a thing which the world dis- 
likes.” In the Andromache, Andromache says to her maid: “Thou art a 
woman. Thou canst invent a hundred ways.” Again she says: “No cure 
has been found for a woman’s venom, worse than that of reptiles. We 
are a curse to man.” Hermione: “Men of sense should never let gossip- 
ing women visit their wives, for they work mischief.” In the Phenician 
Maidens: “It is the nature of women to love scandal and gossip.” In the 
Medea, Medea in soliloquy says to herself: “Thou hast cunning. Women, 
though by nature little fit for deeds of valor, are expert in mischief ;” 
and she says to Jason, who is a scoundrel, “Thou shouldst not sink to 
the level of us poor women, nor meet us with our own childishness.” 
He says that women are weak and given to tears, and that it is natural 
for a woman to rave against her husband when he is planning another 
marriage (as he is). She could bear his second marriage if she had self- 
control. He says that women think all is well if married life is smooth. 
Men should have been able to get children some other way without the 
existence of any women. Medea appeals to Jason’s oaths and promises 
to her which he pledged with his right hand. She would not com- 
plain if she was childless, but they have children. The sneak says that 
he is going to marry the king’s daughter for the good of the family. 
Medea says: “He who was all the world to me has turned out a villain; 
my own husband. Women are unfortunate. They buy a husband at a high 
price and get a tyrant. It is always a great question whether they make 
a good choice. Divorce is discreditable to women. If we are clever 
enough to manage a husband, it is well; otherwise we may better die. 
The husband can go out, if vexed ; the wife must stay at home. Better go 
through battle three times than through childbirth once.” She is led 
to discuss the status of woman: “The dawn of respect to women is break- 
ing. They shall be basely slandered no more. The ancient poets wrote 
much about their faithlessness. This shall cease. If Apollo had given 
us the gift of versifying I would have answered them. History shows 
up their sex as much as ours.” In the Bacchantes the question is raised 
whether chastity is native to women. If it is, they will not fall when as- 
sailed in the mysteries of Dionysus. In the Andromache, the heroine 
says that a wife must learn the ways of her husband’s country and his 
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own, and not try to impose the ways in which she was brought up. Her 
lord also has taken a wife who maltreats Andromache, the bond-maid. 
The wife says to her: “Do not bring amongst us barbaric customs which 
we think crimes. It is a shame here for a man to have two wives. All 
men~-who care to live honorable lives are content to devote themselves 
to one lawful love.” Andromache says that for Hector she would have 
borne a rival, if Hera had charmed him with another woman, and that 
she often nursed his illegitimate children to spare him annoyance. The 
chorus affirms that a husband should be content with one wife and not 
give her rights to another. In the Electra, Clytemnestra says that she 
killed her husband because he brought home a captive concubine. Women 
are fools, but if a man humiliates his wife, let her retaliate. She is then 
blamed and not he. Electra answers that if a woman has sense, she 
will always submit to her husband. It is not befitting for her to insist 
on rights. In the Trojan Women, Hekuba tells how she behaved in wed- 
lock in order to describe an ideal wife. She stayed at home and did not 
gossip. Going abroad gives a bad reputation. She was modest and silent 
before her husband, and knew when to rule him and when to yield to him. 

Athenzus quotes a great many writers, of whom we otherwise know 
nothing, in regard to love, marriage, and women. They are nearly all 
contemptuous, sarcastic, or hostile, except where they speak of women as 
a means of pleasure. In no case is conjugal affection described. There 
is no evidence of knowledge or appreciation of it. 

Aristophanes devoted three comedies to the woman question. In the 
Lysistrata the women determine to bring peace and, at the end, Lysis- 
trata having brought together representatives of Athens and Sparta, 
reconciles them by arguments which any modern historian would say 
covered the common sense of the situation and do credit to the statesman- 
ship of Aristophanes. If it was conceivable that women could see and 
urge such a solution of the case great honor was done them, and it was 
most unfortunate for Greece that they were excluded from diplomacy. 
In the Thesmophoria-festival, the female chorus leader asks why, if women 
are a curse, men woo them, pursue, guard and watch them, and follow 
them when they go away. She tells the men that they rob the public 
treasury and that some of them threw away their arms in battle, and 
ran. Bruns’ takes the comedies of Aristophanes as proof that there had 
been earlier a discussion of woman’s right and status which is not in 
the literature, and that in this discussion it had been proposed to admit 
them to political functions and military service. 

Thus it appears that at the end of the fifth century there was some 
1 Prauen- Emancipation in Athen, 21. 
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agitation of the question of woman’s status and function in society. The 
philosophers of the fourth century took part in the discussion. The first 
document is the dialogue in Xenophon’s Economicus. Ischomachus is 
supposed to be Xenophon. The statement which he gives is rhetorical 
and artificial. It is, however, very remarkable that, even in the way of 
fiction, any man of that time could imagine a man making such an 
attempt to get upon a basis of affectionate confidence and co-operation 
with his wife, for the story stands entirely by itself in the literature. 
The other participants in the dialogue hear his story of his method with 
his wife with astonishment, and what he tells of the response of his 
young wife shows that she had had no education to enable her to under- 
stand it; that is to say, it was entirely outside of the mores of the 
society. Plato thought that the question was real, because one-half of 
the state was losing its effective force and happiness. He wanted women 
educated better, but he thought of Spartan ways with favor, even those 
which seemed devised to eradicate feminine modesty and sex propriety. 
In this way his discussion became a Utopian speculation which had no 
value. In the Republic he advances to a more sweeping theory.? He 
denies that any fundamental difference of capacities or capabilities goes 
with the sex difference.. He lays stress on the difference of muscular 
strength only. From these dogmatic assumptions he argues that women 
should have the same education as men and share all social and political 
functions with them. 

Aristotle also thought that women should be better educated. He 
regarded them as, by nature, inferior to men, and therefore created to 
obey. In the Problemata he asks why it is considered more direful to 
kill a woman than a man although any male is better than any female.* 
In the History of Animals he says that a woman is more compassionate, 
tearful, envious, complaining, fond of slander, quarrelsome, despondent, 
imprudent, unveracious, confiding, vindictive, watchful, less active, and 
requires less food. In his time the bankruptcy of the Spartan system 
was known to all the world. The Spartan women were useless and in the 
way in war. The population had fallen so that the state was ruined by 
a single lost battle. Women held the property.* The Spartan women were 
free, bold, intemperate and luxurious.’ Aristotle ended by putting women 
back just where they were according to the existing mores. Their 
powers were limited; they had a sphere which was suitable for them; 
let them do their duty in it.® 

If we may judge of the views of Menander (f. 341) by the frag- 


1 Laws, 781, 805, 806. *5th and following books. *Prob. XXIX, 11. ‘Politica, 
II, 9,2. ‘Politics, IV, 8, 23; 15,18. ‘Politics, I, 5,7; I, 18,8 and 9; ITI, 4, 7. 
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ments in Stobeus LXX, he held very adverse judgments about women 
and marriage. Jerome, in his first tract against Jovinianus, quotes 
Theophrastus (fl. c. 310).1 The question is “Ought a wise man to 
marry?” The preliminary answer is: “Yes, if the woman is pretty, of 
good morals and breeding, and of honest parents, and if the man is in 
good health and rich. These conditions are rarely all fulfilled. Hence 
the wise man will not marry.” The author proceeds to justify this 
opinion by very derogatory assertions about women. “Whatever defect 
she has, you do not know it until after the marriage. Nothing else do 
you buy without a trial. A wife is not shown until she is given to you, 
lest she may not suit you.” “Women are frivolous, vicious, intriguing, 
exacting, and selfish. None of the reasons given for marriage will bear 
examination.” None of these philosophers had any influence to make 
the sex mores better. They had no criticism of the existing mores, no 
conception of the evils, no plan of reform. At most the contrast with 
Sparta suggested some reflections. 

We may gather together the features of these mores into a distinct 
picture as follows. Women were valued to procreate children for their 
husbands and the state; also to serve the pleasure of men. They were 
“by nature” inferior. They had no schools and their education depended 
on chances at home, while they lacked the stimulus of social intercourse 
with men. Wives and courtesans were both injured by their juxta- 
position and competition, and by the love of boys, which was not recog- 
nized as a vice.?, Beloch says that it is an unfounded prejudice that 
Greek women, in the classical period, had an unworthy position, or that 
their status had fallen since the Homeric period. He lays too much 
stress on purchase in Homer.* He further argues that the hetere 
gave hack to Greek women in the Hellenistic period equality with 
men. With that their réle was played out. The lot of wives 
was endurance, submission, and sacrifice to the egoism of men, although 
there were some noble exceptions, due to the personal character 
either of the man or the woman. Culture bore on only one-half of the 
nation. The “virtues” of a woman were in the main the same as those of 
a slave. The parallel in our time would be found in servants. Although 
there was no harem, the women’s apartments were retired and secluded. 
The women and the men would meet in the house more or less. The men 
might be satisfied with the women and like them. The latter were sup- 
posed to be where they belonged, performing the functions which were 


1Friedlander, I Sittengeschichte Roms, 276, refers this tract to Seneca, and it is given 
amongst the fragments at the end of Seneca’s works, ed. Haase, a pupil and legatee of 
Aristotle, de nuptiis. °I Beloch, Griech. Gesch, 232. *Ibid., 471. 4‘Tbid., 473. 
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incumbent on them. They could go out only rarely and for especial 
reasons. Religious festivals gave them the only opportunity to go abroad 
and see public activity. The purchase of supplies and visiting were 
also recognized occasions. One or two passages are cited which recognize 
walking exercise as a reason for going out. The laws of Solon helped 
to establish the tendency of the mores in this direction. No woman 
could go out unless she had passed her youth. The turtle was the sym- 
bol of woman; seclusion and silence. It is still an open question whether 
Athenian status-wives went to the theatre to see the tragedies. It is 
believed that they never were present at the comedies. In this matter 
also the heterz were free. In the Woman’s Parliament of Aristophanes, 
line 21, there is reference to a law requiring that men and women sit 
separately. It must be taken as a very significant symptom of the 
mores of a community, if some comedies of Aristophanes ever could 
have been presented before a public audience even of men only; much 
more if any women were present. If the latter were hetere the case 
might be worse. We miss the evidence of the refined taste and esthetic 
sense of limits with which the Greeks have been credited. Every woman 
had a “lord” and was under tutelage. No respectable woman would 
appear at table with men, even with her husband’s guests in his own 
home. It was a great breach of propriety for a man to enter another 
man’s house when the women were there and the man away. There 
were strict rules of propriety of conduct and language in the presence of 
women, but the motive was respect for the men to whom they belonged, 
not to themselves. In spite of all this, adulterous wives are spoken of 
as a familiar fact; also women often ruled. In Sparta they were said 
to do so commonly. This was in part because the system concentrated 
land and other property in their hands.? In the fourth century there 
were some women who were distinguished for the kind of learning 
which was current in the period. One woman of good birth at Athens, 
about 320, married a cynic for love and followed him into his “beggar- 
life.” Her parents disapproved but did not forbid. There were also 
some women in that period who wrote poetry.* After the conquest of 
Alexander there is nothing more to be said about the sex mores of 
Greece. In the general relaxation of all mores, all social energy, and all 
national traditions, the family fell into the general form which pre- 
vailed throughout the Hellenistic world. The facts which we have found 
show that the Greek family would easily undergo modification toward 
the Oriental form. William Graham Sumner. 


'Plutarch, Solon. *Plutarch, Agis and [ykurgus. Becker-Hermann, Charikles, 
last chap. *II Beloch, 442. 





WHY AMERICANS ARE UNDER-LANGUAGED 
BY CHARLES 0. AYER 


At the international tuberculosis congress held at Washington last 
fall, the Americans present again demonstrated their inability to cope 
with modern foreign languages. They could, on the whole, neither fol- 
low the papers read, nor engage in conversation with the distinguished 
foreigners who honored the congress with their presence. This inability, 
indifference, or whatever it may be, on the part of the American toward 
foreign languages, has since brought forth numerous articles on our 
“under-languaged” condition, all of which make interesting reading. But 
among the reasons to be set forth, there are several which seem as yet not 
to have appeared in print. One of them is this:—The upper class Ameri- 
cans feel no incentive to learn to speak the modern European languages 
when at home in the United States, since they have little opportunity 
to speak them with persons whom they can regard as their equals socially 
or intellectually. The steerages of the transatlantic liners are bringing 
thousands of foreigners to this country every week, it is true, but with 
these thousands the better class of Americans have nothing in common. 
The upper-class European seldom comes to America, and when he does 
come, the chances are, as has been shown, that he will be able to speak 
English better than any but a very few Americans would be able to 
reply to him in his native tongue. 

And likewise, as matters now stand, when the American goes abroad 
and meets with a cultivated European, the latter often, though not 
always, as might be inferred from recent panegyrics, is able to speak 
English satisfactorily; so well, at least, that the American does not 
regret his own shortcomings as he otherwise might. Furthermore, 
Americans travelling abroad usually travel with friends or relatives, and 
English is the language of the trip. Personally conducted parties are 
escorted by a guide who speaks English. The members of the party do 
not come into contact with the Europeans. They travel in reserved com- 
partments on the trains, and are taken to hotels frequented by Ameri- 
cans. What opportunity have they, then, to practise whatever French or 
German they may know? None whatever, as long as they persist in their 
gregariousness ; and Americans are evidently only human in this respect. 
Like most people, they do not enjoy travelling alone. It is a fact, never- 
theless, that association with one’s own countrymen abroad means a 
minimum of advance in any foreign tongue. 

The casual American then, travelling abroad on a summer trip, does 
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not suffer seriously from being “under-languaged.” At most, he wishes 
in a vague way that he knew French and German, but his enjoyment 
on the whole is not marred. He imagines, perhaps, that if he lived abroad 
he should soon learn to speak the various languages. But would he? 
How many Americans living abroad speak the languages or even pretend 
to speak them creditably? Very few. When we read in the society 
column that “Mrs. So-and-So and daughters have returned from a three 
years’ residence abroad in Berlin, Paris and Rome,” we can feel pretty 
certain that they have not worried much over German, French and 
Italian, but have enjoyed life to the full in the agreeable American 
colonies of the cities in which they have lived, where English is, of course, 
the vernacular. These colonies are often very attractive. Indeed, most 
Americans abroad see no society excepting that to be found in the Ameri- 
ean colony. This is not because European society is necessarily exclusive, 
but because the average American, it would seem, is indifferent to Con- 
tinental society, to say the least, while the strictly fashionable American 
seems to be seriously interested only in English society. 

Nor is this to be wondered at. In the first place there is no barrier 
of language in England as there is on the Continent. Secondly, the 
English at the present time lead the world socially. Their social prestige 
amounts practically to a challenge to wealthy Americans with social 
aspirations. Even though they may despise us, many of us are willing 
to accept the snub and take part in the London season. This again is 
quite logical. The London season is the most brilliant social epoch to be 
found on the face of the globe, and happily for us, English is the lan- 
guage spoken, English the social language par excellence. Why spend 
time and labor learning French and German, when for our immediate 
purpose, they will be of no use? Even the French and Germans them- 
selves look upon English as an aristocratic language, for milord and 
milady had travelled on the continent long before the American invasion ; 
and even at the present time, in spite of the invasion, the Continentals 
are accustomed on the whole to hear English well spoken by the best ele- 
ment of English and American society travelling or residing abroad. 
To them it does not smack of the rabble as the European tongues in the 
United States do to us. On the contrary many high-class Europeans 
cultivate the more desirable Americans, taking part in the goings-on of 
the American colony, and even attending church. Incidentally of course 
they improve their English.- 

Turning now aside from the purely social significance of modern lan- 
guages, let us consider their commercial value. If it be true that the 
bulk of the foreigners who come to America are, in the nature of things, 
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socially undesirable, it is equally true that our merchants do not need 
to go to the trouble of learning their languages, in order to do business 
with them, for only a few bring with them a mark or a franc or a lira 
more than is required by law per capita. They bring no money to spend, 
and they soon learn enough English to satisfy their small needs in trad- 
ing. Compare the financial status of the emigrants to America with 
that of the plethoric Americans who go to Europe every year. It will 
then be easy to see why our business men are “under-languaged” as com- 
pared with the hotel keepers in Switzerland and the milliners of the 
Rue de la Paix. It is merely a matter of business. 

Social and commercial seem to be the chief reasons for our indifference 
to foreign languages, but there is another reason why we are not ambi- 
tious to speak foreign languages well. As a people we do not as yet 
look upon our own language as a thing sacred. We are notorious for our 
slovenly speech. Indeed an American wishing to teach English abroad 
would do well not to mention his origin. Our lack of interest in spoken 
English is unfortunate. Of course it is only lack of interest. Most of 
us know right from wrong, at least we say that we do, but have not the 
time to take pains. This attitude is an interesting one in that it is so 
different from that of the Germans, the French and even the English, 
who take such a keen pride in their language, that they would be ashamed 
not to speak it well. Good speech is with them a requisite in good so- 
ciety. It is in other words good form. Not so with us, though we are 
punctilious in some kinds of good form. We dress well, entertain hand- 
somely at dinner, have automobiles, give box parties, etc., as if they were 
all that constituted good form. But our speech we neglect. In the 
United States, in spite of the agitation over the teaching of English in 
.. the schools, the matter of spoken English is sadly neglected. By many 
Americans a person who pronounces well, uses good language and is in- 
terested in discussing the niceties of speech is regarded as a prig and a 
bore. Bad English is heard in college classes, bad English which often 
is allowed to pass unchallenged, because a professor is embarrassed to 
correct a senior. School teachers and even college professors often treat 
their language as they would an outing suit and this without losing status 
in the communities in which they live. Nevertheless, a person who does 
not use his own language well, will never go very far in a foreign tongue. 

To speak a foreign tongue well is an accomplishment just as it is an 
accomplishment to play, sing or paint well. The Germans of good so- 
cial standing, for example, look upon their ability to speak English as 
an accomplishment which they cannot afford to neglect. They desire to 
speak English well, just as they wish to possess the other accomplish- 
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ments. In other words, it is good form to speak English. In this coun- 
try good form, for reasons already given, does not as yet require the 
ability to converse in a foreign tongue. English is the language of the 
country, the language of the prosperous, and as such it appeals espe- 
cially to the incoming hordes, from the moment they land. This is quite 
natural. They have come here to better their fortunes. English is the 
language of commerce, the language of prosperity, and also the language 
of people of higher social position. Thus it is that so many of our better 
immigrants, if they are not too old, lose no time in Americanizing them- 
selves as soon as possible in language, manners and customs. If the 
attitude of Mayflower Americans toward the newly arrived may seem 
snobbish, it is equally true that many of the incoming foreigners, as soon 
as they have learned a little English, anglicized the pronunciation of their 
names, and become, as they think, American, adopt the same supercilious 
attitude toward their newly arrived cousins at Ellis Island. This rapid 
Americanization of immigrants is an interesting phenomenon, with 
regard to its effects on the destinies of the Continental languages in the 
United States. In spite of the numerous foreign colonies to be found in 
many of our large cities, the work of destruction goes steadily on. Chil- 
dren born of foreign parents in America, though they may understand 
the language of their ancestors, seldom speak it purely. They do not 
wish to speak it. They are ashamed of their German, Italian or Scan- 
dinavian origin, they are proud to be Americans. Many economists see 
in this attitude one of the most hopeful assurances of the ultimate power 
and prosperity of the United States as a homogeneous nation. This is 
doubtless so, but it is bad for modern languages. Therefore let those 
German Americans, for instance, who are intending to go into teaching 
take warning and not neglect the language of the fatherland. It is only 
too true that many of our American born language teachers are not able 
to speak the languages they teach. This condition is doubtless partially 
due to the reaction against the so-called natural method, according to 
which not so many years ago any smooth foreigner with his wits about 
him could start in as a teacher. A good talker could easily gather to- 
gether a Monday morning eleven o’clock French class in bonnet and 
gloves with the inevitable results or lack of results. But times have 
changed and our present French classes in college are all too often car- 
ried on with excessive profundity under the guidance of doctors of phi- 
losophy made in Germany. The living, spoken language is scarcely 
heard in the classroom. The time is spent in drill on the rules of gram- 
mar, translation, prose composition, phonetics and etymology—in other 
words, the time is spent as it inevitably must and should be in classes 
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as large as the college classes of the present day. The fundamentals are, 
after all, essential, and these can be learned in college. After they have 
been acquired, the ability to speak and to understand will come with prac- 
tice. It will then depend upon the individual to decide whether or not 
he will go to the trouble of learning to speak a foreign tongue, whether 
he will burden himself by attempting to acquire such a delightful but 
elusive accomplishment. 

To learn to speak French or German well one should go about it with 
as much concentration as he would expend on piano or singing lessons. 
Having mastered the syntax he should place himself for the perfection 
in pronunciation and tone production under some critical private teacher 
who would give him a thorough drill in the technique of the spoken lan- 
guage. Few persons probably realize that it is a far greater accomplish- 
ment to speak a foreign language than to sing in it. Some of our Ameri- 
can singers, for example, who have achieved distinguished success in 
singing in German are said to be very mediocre in their pronunciation of 
the spoken tongue. The ability to speak a foreign language well is indeed 
an accomplishment, a fine art, but one that will never, like a brilliant per- 
formance at the piano or a beautifully rendered song, win the applause 
of the multitude. Whether this accomplishment is worth the sacrifice 


necessary for achieving it, must be left to the individual. His only re- 
ward must be the interior joy which can never be realized by the “under- 
languaged.” Charles C. Ayer. 


UNANSWERED 
BY CHARLOTTE BECKER 


Dear Heart, where you are lying 
Beneath the budded rue, 

Do joy and love and laughter 
Call through the dark to you? 


Does ever the old longing 
Your quiet pulses thrill, 

To stray with bird and blossom 
Across the Spring-swept hill? 


And, is your sleep too dreamless 
To feel my shelt’ring grief, 
Breathe through each bending blossom, 
Sigh through each falling leaf? 
Charlotte Becker. 





THE MODE OF ELECTING UNITED STATES 
SENATORS 


BY GEORGE R. BISHOP 


On January 28th, at Albany, Mr. Root, then just elected a United 
States Senator for New York for the term beginning on March 4th, 
made a speech to members of the Legislature in which, on a subject much 
discussed during the last few years, he expressed a decided opinion—in 
these words: 

[ am opposed to the direct election of United States Senators, as I am 
opposed to the initiative and referendum, because these things are based upon 
the idea that the people cannot elect Legislatures whom they can trust. 

He had previously declared that he believed in maintaining the two 
grants of power of the Constitution: the National power, at its full 
limit, and the power of the States; and was opposed to everything that 
tended to weaken or discredit the authority of the State Legislatures. 

It is matter of common knowledge that there are numerous mani- 
festations of impatience over political and social conditions; an impa- 
tience that voices itself in the demand for change in electoral systems 
and methods. From Mr. Root’s words we are justified in inferring that 
he refuses to believe that such change—the passage of new laws or the 
amending of constitutions, can be greatly relied on for the attainment 
of those beneficent objects of government which the experience of ages 
has taught mankind can be won only by ceaseless vigilance and unremit- 
ting effort on the part of patriotic and public-spirited citizens; that 
he does not believe that mere machinery can be looked to for the 
attainment of those objects. When he stands steadfastly by the terms of 
.our national charter, we may assume that he does this on mature reflec- 
tion, and with full knowledge of the peril that impended, in the Conven- 
tion of 1787, when the small States which had conceded for the House 
of Representatives a proportional representation, demanded equality in 
the Senate, and the larger States at last yielded to their ultimatum. 
In that crisis in the Convention, when it was still uncertain if the larger 
States would yield, it must have been a solemn moment when John 
Rutledge, the South Carolinian, almost despairingly exclaimed: “Had 
we not better keep the government up a little longer, hoping that an- 
other convention will supply our omissions, than abandon everything 
to hazard ?” 

At a time when many have faith in mere machinery, in the possi- 
bility of finding some royal road to more perfect conditions, when the 
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tv 
impatient and unreflecting are clamoring for change in methods—it 
may be worth while to recall that crisis; to bring before our minds just 
the situation in the Convention in Philadelphia, when the mode of elect- 
ing members of the Senate (the “second branch”) was under discussion. 

On June 6, 1787, John Dickinson, delegate from Delaware, out- 
lined views which he more explicitly expressed in a motion made on the 
next day; while Delegate Pierce, from Georgia, favored election by the 
people of members of the House of Representatives (the “first branch”), 
and by the States of those of the second branch: this in his view would 
result in citizens of the States being represented both individually and 
collectively. On June 7th, Mr. Dickinson moved, “That the members 
of the second branch ought to be chosen by the individual Legislatures” ; 
which motion was seconded by Roger Sherman. The mover proceeded to 
give the reasons for this:—that the sense of the States would be better 
collected through their governments than through the people at large: 
and he wished the Senate to consist of the most distinguished characters. 
James Madison amplified this; explaining that the use of the Senate 
would consist in its proceeding with more coolness, with more system, 
and with more wisdom, than the popular branch. 

James Wilson of Pennsylvania—who later became one of the Asso- 
ciate Justices of the United States Supreme Court—feared that if the 
two branches rested on different foundations, one chosen by the Legis- 
latures and the other by the people at large, dissensions would arise 
between them; which apprehension led him to doubt the wisdom of the 
motion. “On the final vote, three months later, however, he joined in 
approving that method of election. Delegate Elbridge Gerry thought 
the moneyed interest would be more secure in the hands of the State 
Legislatures than in those of the people at large; but the Madison 
papers do not show that any other delegate concurred with him in 
that view. Obviously, the problem was one for the Convention to solve 
for itself. It had had no preliminary instruction from any teacher bet- 
ter informed. The 1783 pamphlet of Pelatiah Webster, which Hannis 
Taylor in his recent work, The Science of Jurisprudence, claims to 
have “unearthed,” and prints as an Appendix—and from which he claims 
the delegates who met four years later (in 1787) in Convention, had 
become familiar with a rational and consistent scheme of government— 
that pamphlet, while it advised the establishing of a legislative system 
having two branches, gave no hint concerning the mode of electing the 
members thereof. ~ 

The solution proved to be most difficult. The convention voted, ten 
aves against one nay, against postponing consideration of Mr. Dickin- 
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son’s motion, and later the same day, by a unanimous vote, approved 
the proposal that the Senators ought to be elected by the individual 
States. This, however, was only a step toward a solution. There was 
a failure, until much later, to fix the number of Senators from each 
State, whether the number from each should be the same, or should 
be chosen in proportion to population. Again and again in some form 
the question recurred. The small States insisted on equality of repre- 
sentation in the second branch: Mr. Patterson of New Jersey declared 
that sovereignty presupposed equality; he was opposed to a large State 
having a greater vote in that branch than a small one; said New Jersey 
would never confederate on any plan of inequality. On June 11th, Roger 
Sherman proposed that the House of Representatives be chosen in pro- 
portion to population, and that in the Senate each State have a single 
ballot—perhaps meaning also a single Senator. Delegates Rutledge and 
Butler of South Caroline advocated giving a vote in proportion to money 
contribution; which proposal seemed to find no favor. Roger Sherman, 
impatient at the delay in arriving at anything definite, urged that the 
Convention then pass on the question whether each State should have a 
single vote in the second branch. 

The Madison papers disclose the great solicitude members felt as 
to whether it were possible to harmonize discordant views and agree on 
a Constitution, and their appreciation of the grave consequences that 
must flow from failure. On June 26th, Madison expressed this feeling 
when he pointed out that it was more than probable that they were 
digesting a plan which, if it became operative, would decide forever the 
fate of Republican government. Alexander Hamilton concurred with 
him in this, and added that if they did not give that form due stability, 
it would be “disgraced and lost among ourselves—disgraced and lost to 
mankind forever.” 

On July 2d it was moved that in the second branch each State should 
have an equal vote; but this was not agreed to: it “passed in the nega- 
tive.” On the 7th, however, on the report of a Committee, it was voted 
that each State should have one vote in the Senate. On the 14th, Mr. 
Pinckney proposed that the Senate should have thirty-six members, and 
specified the numbers for each State—e.g., five from Virginia, one from 
Delaware; the numbers unequal. This was not accepted. On the 16th, 
on the question of agreeing to the report as amended, including equality 
of votes in the second branch—it “passed in the affirmative.” But this 
was not decisive. Patterson of New Jersey was ready, if Mr. Randolph 
should move an adjournment sine die, dissolving the Convention, to 
second the motion, “with all his heart.” Mr. Randolph disclaimed hav- 
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ing thought of making such a motion: he had in view merely an ad- 
journment till the next day, in order that some conciliatory expedient 
might if possible be devised. It was in this immediate connection that 
Mr. Rutledge made the pathetic appeal before mentioned—to keep the 
government up a little longer. Mr. Randolph could see no reason for an 
adjournment, as he could see no chance of a compromise: the little 
States were evidently fixed in their determination. Evidently it was 
for the large States to decide if they would accept the ultimatum of the 
small ones. The Convention then adjourned till the next day. Before it 
met next day, representatives of the large States consulted. The spirit 
of compromise had become strong with them, and in the Convention on 
the 17th they did not press for consideration of the controverted point, 
apparently fearing to do so; but entered upon a discussion of the powers 
with which the Legislature should be endowed. 

On July 23d further consideration of the matter was resumed. A 
Committee of Detail, of which John Rutledge of South Carolina was 
made Chairman, was appointed, to whom were referred resolves and 
motions previously favorably acted on, that they might be put into ac- 
ceptable form. One resolution so referred was, that in the second branch 
each State should have an equal vote; another was, that the representa- 
tion in that branch should consist of two representatives from each State, 
who should vote per capita. On August 6th a report was presented, in the 
form of a draft of a Constitution; this draft showing changes in phrase- 
ology, but prescribing that each State Legislature should choose two 
Senators, and each Senator should have one vote; that the Senators 
should be divided into three classes, those of the first to retire (unless 
re-elected) in two years, those of the second in four, those of the third in 
six; this latter proposal being, as we know, finally adopted, and securing 
the alternation in official terms with which we are familiar. The Convyen- 
tion refused to refer this report to the Committee of the Whole, and 
itself proceeded to consider parts of it. 

The hot midsummer days wore away, but those indefatigable men 
worked on in Independence Hall, to accomplish the task for which they 
had met. Not till September 8th did they name a Committee of Five, 
to arrange and revise the style of the articles they had agreed to; choos- 
ing then as such Committee Messrs. Johnson, Hamilton, Gouverneur 
Morris, Madison and Rufus King. On the 18th this Committee reported 
a draft, which definitely provided that the Legislature of each State 
should choose two Senators, for six years each, each of whom should have 
one vote. Concessions were in order, in the Convention, at this time. 
Mr. Gerry declared compromise was necessary; that without a similar 
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disposition several of the States would never have had constitutions at 
all. Madison argued persistently in favor of provisions which he ulti- 
mately waived. Dr. Franklin confessed that there were several parts 
of the Constitution as finally presented which he did not approve— 
though as men changed their views he was not sure he never would ap- 
prove them: he hoped, that for their own sakes, and as ‘part of the 
people, and for the sake of posterity, they would heartily recommend it, 
and that every delegate would sign. Alexander Hamilton hoped all 
would sign:—no man’s ideas were more remote from the plan than his 
own were known to be; but he asked, “Is it reasonable to deliberate 
between anarchy and convulsion on one side, and the chance of good 
to be expected from the plan on the other?” Obviously those views im- 
pressed him and Madison more and more, for in The Federalist, in co- 
operation with John Jay, they advocated ratification, in pages that 
have won the encomiums of publicists and statesmen not only of our 
own, but of foreign lands. It is no doubt more becoming to cite what 
those of other lands have said about that political classic than eulogies 
written by Americans; and what the former have said seems relevant. 
They have also expressed themselves most clearly on the point on which 
the words quoted from Mr. Root were uttered—the wisdom of leaving the 
electing of Senators to the State Legislatures. 

All Americans recognize the wisdom, as well as the friendliness, with 
which Ambassador Bryce has commented on our institutions, in his 
American Commonwealth. Coming into intimate relations with us in 
many ways, he nevertheless possesses an advantage of perspective which 
no American can claim. He comments on what he calls this “master- 
piece” of our Constitution-makers, this mode of choosing Senators for 
the National Legislature; says it was a happy accident; that it grew up 
under the hands of the Convention as the result of the necessity of recon- 
ciling the conflicting demands of the large and the small States. As 
respects the “executive functions” of the Senate, he says, “it stands 
alone in the world;” further, that it has succeeded by effecting that 
chief object of the fathers of the Constitution, the creation of a centre 
of gravity in the Government—an authority able to correct and check, 
on the one hand, the “democratic recklessness” of the House, and on the 
other the “monarchical ambition” of the President. He says: “The 
Senate, albeit not chosen by direct popular election, does represent the 
people; and what it may lose through not coming in immediate contact 
with the masses, it gains in representing such ancient and powerful 
commonwealths as the States.” He contrasts it with the British House 
of Lords, whose debates on occasion he thinks rank probably the higher, 
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but adds: “The Senate seldom wears that air of listless vacuity and super- 
annuated indolence which the House of Lords presents on all but a few 
nights of every session.” He approvingly quotes from Woodrow Wilson 
a paragraph which concludes with the assertion that the Senate “contains 
the most perfect product of our politics, whatever that product may be ;” 
and himself says, “the place seems consecrated to great affairs.” Further, 
that it has been a stouter bulwark against agitation than the House has 
been; has usually kept its head better; has “expressed more accurately 
the judgment, as contrasted with the emotion, of the nation.” He adds 
that it has well discharged the duty of restraining the propensity of a 
single and numerous assembly to “yield to the impulse of sudden and 
violent passion.” Mr. Bryce seems to have recognized, at its full value, 
the Federal element utilized in our Constitution and most clearly ex- 
hibited in the election of Senators. He says: “Federalism, if it diminishes 
the collective force of the nation, diminishes also the risks to which its 
size and the diversities of its parts expose it”; and “To create a nation 
while preserving the States was the main reason for the grant of powers 
which the National Government received; an all-sufficient reason, and 
one which holds good to-day.” 

To the above quoted judgments of the author of The American Com- 


monwealth should be added one expressed by another eminent English- 
man and student of politics, the late Sir Henry Sumner Maine, who, in 
his Popular Government, in the chapter on our United States Constitu- 
tion, approvingly quotes Hamilton in Tne Federalist as predicting 
that the Senate will be peculiarly out of reach of “occasional ill-humors, 
or temporary prejudices and propensities,” and himself concludes: 


We may not reasonably doubt that the Senate is indebted for its power— 
a power that has rather increased than diminished since the Federal Constitution 
came into force—for its hold on the popular respect, to the mature age of the 
Senators, to their comparatively long tenure of office, which is for six years at 
least, and above all to the method of their election by the Legislatures of the 
several States.” 


George R. Bishop. 





PRESENT AMERICAN POETRY 
BY BRIAN HOOKER 


HERBERT SPENCER once wrote a chapter on The Substance of Mind, 
wherein he proved that no such thing could exist. The above title might 
suggest a similar intent: for it is a critical truism nowadays that we have 
no poetry, and are suffering from the want of it; and the popular notion 
disagrees with this only in that it denies the suffering. Any good pub- 
lisher will tell you, with a grave sad smile, that there is no market for 
poetry: short lyrics are good to fill blank half-pages in the magazines, 
but “verse isn’t commercial.” There has always been a certain truth in 
this last ; yet the proverbial poverty of poets has not made their existence 
impossible. And in any special reference to contemporary America we 
may well discount the statement for that superstitious tendency of edi- 
tors to despise either their own artistic intelligence or that of the public. 
Although few living men, and probably no Americans, are making a 
living by poetry, yet the best we have fails not of normal appreciation: 
the poems of Mr. Stephen Phillips, Mr. Alfred Noyes, and Mr. Kipling, 
are bought and read and discussed among us almost as eagerly as they 
deserve. Nevertheless, these men are not Americans, and no present 
American is nearly as good. Realizing which uncomfortable fact, we 
examine after the reason for it, with that nervous self-consciousness of 
ours which is such an enemy to good work. And instead of contenting 
ourselves with such considerations as that genius is rare, and that we 
are some five hundred years younger than our cousins, we make hasty 
apology that this is an unpoetic age, that we are an unpoetic and com- 
mercialized people, and that under modern conditions the nature and 
function of poetry have changed. Now, if all this is true, it marks a 
new and unique epoch in literature; and so startling an idea may well 
merit a little quiet consideration. 

The cry that the age is materialistic and commercialized need not 
concern us greatly, because we cannot possibly tell whether it is so or not. 
We live in it: and while a man may know what he has been, the question 
of what he is passes his understanding, and may profitably be left to his 
Maker. Moreover, that cry is the same which the Muses have used to 
frighten their children from time out of memory; and the bogey is 
grown too familiar to be feared. All the great ages of poetry have made 
a similar complaint of themselves. Sidney apologized for Poesie in 
the midst of the Elizabethans; and in 1825, with the Romantic Move- 
ment in full blast, and the great Victorians clamoring at the doors, 
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Macaulay explained that the highest poetry belonged to an earlier stage 
of civilization. Again, all the poetic periods have been materialistic, 
in the sense of being commercial and complex and gorgeous. An age is 
too material to make poetry only when it is preoccupied with making 
history, as was the case with colonial America and revolutionary France. 
In building or defending his house a man has least time to contemplate 
its proportions; and in so far as we are still in such a sweat and bustle 
of construction that we cannot even sing at our work, we may call the 
time unpoetical. Normally, a rose interests me more than a tack-ham- 
mer ; but if you offer it as a substitute when I am putting down a carpet, 
my sense of proportion may be obscured by a highly modern worship of 
efficiency. This state of things, however, is rapidly passing: we are 
already less occupied in doing, more in talking about what we do. There 
are now many “fans” to one player; and the new flourishing of the other 
arts indicates what may be more auspicious to them than to our history, 
that the age is growing rapidly more Augustan. 

Indeed there is little discouragement in these complaints of the dearth 
of poetry and the materialism of the age. Far more discouraging are 
the counter-cries that we have all the poetry we need, or that modern 
poetry must concern itself with glorifying modern things, such as the 
conquests of industry and the nervous hell of the modern city. If you 
tell Johnny to “stop making that noise and go study his spelling,” where- 
upon he snufflingly declares that he cannot spell and cannot learn to spell, 
and that the lesson is too hard, you have no great cause for alarm. He is 
at least wholesomely conscious of his own deficiency, and you may be able 
to help him. If, however, he only sticks out his underlip and mutters 
that he isn’t making any noise, you may feel a decrease in sympathy; 
and if he undertakes to tell you that spelling is effete and in need of 
reform, and that he is getting more good out of his noises, you will be 
moved to remember a certain saying of Solomon. Now, what poetry we 
have suffers severely from over-advertisement and from being subsidized 
no less that the subsidy happens to be paid by the producer. Publishers 
protest that poetry is not commercial ; but too many, even of the reputable 
ones, make it commercial in the only evil sense of the word, by lending 
to worthless stuff for a consideration the support of their names. Of 
course, a slack demand for any product begets carelessness as to its 
quality ; and the attitude here seems to be that, verse being at best worth- 
less, the worst of it may as well be printed so long as the writer insures 
against the cost of printing. It would be better to reject inflexibly 
whatever promised no return. For the trouble is not that it is hard to 
print a good poem, but that it is no harder to print a bad one. It is all 
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advertised with the samq unreasoning fulsomeness, and reviewed in 
bulk under the heading “Poetry of the Month.” And this does harm 
because the publicity of one ridiculous failure is enough to discredit 
many a good achievement. People say, as many people have said of 
Religion: “If that is poetry, then I don’t want poetry, myself.” Simi- 
larly, the intemperate criticism which is continually discovering the 
Great American Poet or the Great Baconian Cryptogram sufficiently 
discountenances its own discoveries. And the clamor for a poetry of 
the day, a journalistic poetry the concern of which shall be to treat 
modern subject-matter in the tone of the most modern propaganda 
is as mischievous as it is absurd. Journalism may be and sometimes 
is a noble art; but poetry cannot be, except accidentally, journalistic, 
because it depends essentially upon a person’s feeling something which 
he is impelled to say, and not upon there being a subject at hand 
to say something about. The most cursory reader will remember that 
poetry has at all times dealt either with elder times or with things time- 
less, and that the occasional poem is commonly as bad as the didactic 
story. But now, forsooth, poetry is to be great only through being oc- 
casional: whereas it is not the subject but the man that matters. He 
cannot, being a modern, be other than a modern poet, let him treat of 
what he will. Nor need he fear imitation overmuch: for invention is not 
originality, and Browning and Whitman and Mr. Kipling began by 
imitating, and found themselves through it. And the value of “In 
Memoriam” is neither that it was written about Arthur Hallam nor that 
it summarized contemporary philosophy. These points may interest the 
scholar; but we prize the poem because it was written by the man that 
was Tennyson. 

But the age has apparently one leading characteristic really anti- 
pathetic to poetry, and that is its habit of nervous haste. This we love 
to flatter by calling it efficiency and immediacy, and the Modern Pace; 
that is, we applaud the evidences of friction by the name of energy. But 
energy differs from haste as the poised and vital swiftness of the flecing 
cat from the fluttering scurry of the discombobulated hen. Your cat 
will not hurry, though all the little dogs in town yelp at her tail; but she 
will be up the tree in the smallest possible fraction of time, unruffled and 
rejoicing in her strength; whereas your hen arrives unnecessarily late, 
in a fluster of squawking exhaustion. The important thing about hurry 
is precisely that it is inefficient, as every man knows who has tried to 
dress hastily. Energy is swift and wholesome, leading to results; hurry is 
slow and pathological, leading to neurasthenia. We pretend that our time 
is one of enormous accomplishment; but compare it with, for instance, 
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’ the Elizabethan, when people used their breath in playing the game 
rather than in talking it up. We have made many scientific inventions: 
they invented Science. Against our cultures of bacilli, they set the coloni- 
zation of continents. They humbled Spain in her pride, as we have 
done.in her dotage. And in the lesser field of literature, the comparison 
is obvious. Just as obviously, the most efficient of modern nations is im- 
perturbably Oriental. Now the bearing of all this upon the subject in 
hand, is that you can neither make nor appreciate poetry with ex- 
hausted nerves. You can do either in an O Altitudo of vigorous ex- 
citement or in a calm of contemplation. But the modern man at the 
end of his day’s hustle cannot bear poetry because he cannot bear emo- 
tion: not from weariness of mind or body, but from a narcosis of nervous 
stimulation. He wants something to hypnotize his intellect, something 
to preoccupy his senses ; something like the Hippodrome, or an adventure- 
novel, which will focus him without making him feel. There is much 
truth in our platitude about the tired business man and relaxation. Only, 
his state is not fatigue, but reaction; and he desires not relaxation, but a 
drug. This is at the bottom of all our acrid mirth and sardonic surface- 
hardness: we are not too busy but too weak to feel; and we take refuge in 
the commonsensical. We are afraid of emotion. And poetry is, next to 
music, the most emotional of the arts. That the British have just now 
almost a monopoly of English poetry is perhaps largely due to this: that 
holding with us every other modern quality, every other contemporary 
vice, in common, they are somewhat less given to hurry. 

The contention that we Americans are an unpoetical race is open to 
the same objections as the contention of the materialism of the age. 
We are not a race at all, to begin with—not even a homogeneous mix- 
ture of races, like the British. And in the second place, God only knows 
what we are, and we waste habitually too much intelligence in trying to 
find out. Nevertheless, it may be worth while to glance at some of our 
more apparent characteristics in connection with the meaning of the 
term. Poetry is concrete emotion imaginatively expressed in words. 
Now, it cannot be said that we are unemotional, except by the temporary 
feebleness considered above. We are unsentimental beside, for instance, 
the Latins: we take our feelings seriously enough to fear them, rather 
than lightly enough to play with them: we veil our reverences behind 
a superficial sneer instead of throwing them open as public playgrounds. 
But in this, even when it becomes a vice, there is something of the rake’s 
remote adoration for pure womanhood. And our national acts have been 
always emotional. We revolted not, as the Netherlands did, from an in- 
tolerable physical oppression, but for an Idea; we rent our body asunder 
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for a sentiment; and our recent scuffle was probably in motive the one 
truly generous and altruistic war ever fought upon earth. That the art of 
words is natural and interesting to us is evident enough by our enormous 
popular reading and playgoing. Again, we are even wildly and insanely 
imaginative, as appears in our inventive and industrial cloud-castles, in 
our advertising, and above all in the childlike idealism wherewith we 
regard our Government. While as to our commercial industrialism being 
against art, the merest glance at Athens and Venice and England will 
remind us that that notion is bosh. We are not unpoetic like Sparta 
through being military, nor like France through being rational, nor like 
republican Rome through being preoccupied. 

And yet there is probably more weight in this last contention than 
in the other. The fault must lie rather in ourselves than in our stars, or 
why do we fall behind our contemporaries? And indeed, although we are 
not in the large unpoetical, yet we seem to have certain unpoetic attri- 
butes. First among these is our enormous popular suffrage in literature— 
a suffrage which does not extend over the other arts. These are, as all 
arts have generally been, under the patronage of comparatively few; 
but practically everybody reads; and the writer therefore must subserve 
a public more general than any since the Athenian and more crassly 
inchoate than any whatsoever. You can still paint, carve, or compose for 
Mecenas; but you must write for Hiram Corntassel, Alkali Ike, Gio- 
vanni Prunello, Hans Beerbaum, Mick Sullivan and Morris Slivinsky as 
well; and what is more, for their wives and progeny, Americans no less— 
or else, you fall short of the normal appeal of our present writing. And 
the suffrage of this mass is almost wholly against poetry. For besides 
its original heterogeneity, the great bulk of the second generation is just 
enough cultivated to have its imagination weazened and its reverence 
clotted with a stupid scorn. We are trying, in the luminous phrase of Mr. 
Kipling, to half-educate everything that wears trousers; but our method 
is precisely that which most completely smothers the nobler parts under 
the over-manured growth of the intelligence. You can make a silk purse 
out of a sow’s ear only in the way of Nature, which takes time: for it 
presupposes the sow to have been long dead, and buried under a mulberry 
tree. And we know as little of many of our compatriot’s fathers as they 
do about their own grandfathers. They themselves are pleasant com- 
pany enough; but their sap is yet too raw for the finer flowering. Now, 
the peasant is poetical, like the savage; and the truly cultured man is 
poetical; but the half-cultured man is a Philistine. And so between the 
elder and younger elements of our reading public we have this brain- 
ridden neutrality which, even if it does not simply despise poetry, yet 
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lacks the discrimination to prefer Shakespeare to Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
—to say nothing of that finer artistic sense which properly delights in 
both. 

For this, of course, there is no help but assimilation ; yet it is at worst 
only partial; and we suffer deeplier from a more universal failing which 
is less beyond our bettering. It is a hard saying, but I am afraid it 
is true that we are a nation of dishonest workmen. We do a thing only 
as well as it need be done, instead of as well as we can do it. The more 
you dig, the deeper and wider spread will you find the roots of this ten- 
dency. Why does the word Imported connote superiority in so many 
products, from automobiles to chow-chow? The American polishes only 
the bearing surfaces of his machine: the foreigner polishes as much as 
he can. This alone does not make his machine run any better, but the 
spirit of it in some curious way precludes defects and breakdowns. Why 
do we notoriously make new laws rather than enforce those laws we have? 
We can imagine an American hospital-corps analyzing and posting every 
water supply in advance of the army, as the Japanese did—but can we 
imagine an American army obeying the notices? With all our worship 
of efficiency, we are too impatient after the ideal to perfect our crafts- 
manship: we invent and design well, but we execute only well enough. 
And thus relating the fault to our Idealism is the best that can be said 
for it: the worst is implied in two words: Punica Fides. Now, this whole 
attitude of mind, aside from all question of its morality toward any 
work, is an impossible attitude toward poetry. The impatience of crafts- 
manship which scrambles after immediate results, the dishonest crafts- 
manship which is content with passable results, must result in immediate 
failure. For the one way in which a poem can be written is to write 
what you want to write as well as you possibly can. To do your best in 
producing what people want is honorable, though it may be journalistic: 
he only can honestly be popular who shares the desire of the people. But 
the vile practice of writing down to the public, which means doing things 
otherwise and for the most part worse, to fit one’s impersonal vision of 
public demand, is dishonest journalism, and defeats its own endeavor; 
for in so doing, one inevitably and invariably rates one’s imaginary public 
too low. 

There is, then, no large and easy reason why we should not have good 
or even great poetry here and now. It is absurd to contend that the age 
or the nation is inherently unpoetical; although certain apparent ele- 
ments in both would seem to be against it, as our nervous hurry, our 
peculiar middle class of readers, and our national dishonesty. Yet none 
of these is either universal or inevitable. So much for theory: neverthe- 
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less, it is a condition that we have to consider, and that condition is 
roughly this: We have no great poet, even in that generosity of the term 
which would concede greatness to a few living Englishmen: this, we 
need not trouble about, because great poets are as rare and as casual as 
great earthquakes; and one of them may appear to-morrow. We have 
a good deal of unspeakable and unscannable rubbish: this, in the absence 
of much better work, does harm by discrediting the art; yet it carries 
its own cure, for its excess becomes the harbinger of better work, as flies 
herald the summer. If everybody writes poems, somebody (if we can 
endure the inundation of rubbish) will write good ones, as is the present 
case with the novel. And at worst, this element is negligible: the poetaster, 
like the poor, we have always with us. Finally,we have a fair bulk of 
minor poetry, both better and more considerable than we know: and this 
deserves a somewhat minuter analysis; for therein lies the practical core 
of the situation, our danger and our hope. 

A large part of this production consists of sporadic volumes of verse 
by novelists and other writers of acknowledged reputation in prose. It 
is easiest for these to secure publication: if your other writings have 
profited your publisher, he can afford graciously to bring out your poems. 
And some of this is among our best present work; for if it is not by 
natural poets, it is at least by born and trained writers. Mrs. Wharton’s 
new volume, for example, were her reputation not already made as a 
novelist would go far toward making it as a poet: if it were her first 
work, we should rejoice in a discovery. These poems are more than merely 
good: there is a brain behind them, full of wise and earnest contempla- 
tion of our world, a busy and sometimes even turgid imagination, and an 
astonishingly honest and thorough technique. Mrs. Wharton’s Blank 
Verse, for instance, is really too good to be wasted on a novelist: it is 
enough to make many a poet jealous. And what is more important than 
these, her book rings here and there with genuinely poetic emotion. No 
man may say whether a life-work of such as this might not be literature. 
And herein lies the pity of it; for these side-issues in poetry stand alone 
by themselves, void of any richer promise. They proclaim no new 
poets, nor show any bearing upon the condition of our poetry—un- 
less perhaps they indicate an interest in it, and a desire to make 
more of it under easier material auspices. At best, they mean noth- 
ing beyond themselves; and of course, for one prose writer who, like 
Mrs. Wharton, rises into poetry, there are many who lamentably drop 
into it. 

The important material factor in the situation is of course the Maga- 
zine: and its influence both for and against our poetry is dominant and 
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not to be avoided. In the first place, it concentrates endeavor upon 
short lyrics of less than thirty lines. These it uses as “fillers” for pages 
left partly blank in its prose make-up; and it seldom accepts anything 
else unless for some extraneous cause. We see, therefore, very few long 
poems, or even of the average medium length of most great lyrics—an 
arbitrary and somewhat onerous restriction. To the maker of 
small lyrics, however, and to the rising artist, the large and easy market 
of the magazine is a great help. He need not struggle unread until he 
can produce a volume: he can sell his work little by little for immediate 
returns in money and in reputation, and circulate it far more widely 
than he could hope to circulate his book. Moreover, he can always re- 
publish in book form. On the other hand, the Magazine is frankly jour- 
nalism: it is read and tossed aside; its support is advertising made valu- 
able by circulation; the merit of its contributions is in many cases only 
incidental to their acceptance; and its care for poetry is largely the mere 
negative requirement of harmlessness. This naturally tends toward per- 
functory and dishonest work. Yet the familiar sneer at “Magazine Verse” 
is hardly half deserved ; and a little study of the Annuals and Magazines 
of half a century since would open the eyes of the scoffer. He would 
find in them here and there a poem which has lived, swamped under an 
average of such bathos as nowadays hardly reaches print. Until recently, 
American poetry was in form and manner about fifty years behind the 
contemporary development of the English; now the two are abreast, and 
our own falls behind only in merit. Moreover, the average of present 
magazine verse is not far below the average work of our best men before 
the War: it is only too near and too familiar for us to appreciate. This 
work is typified among recent volumes by the new collection of Theodo- 
sia Garrison. She is too often uninspired, and therefore fancifully 
decorative in lieu of imagination; her poems are of magazine brevity 
and magazine innocuousness; she lacks the sparkle of inevitable phrase 
whereby genius is made manifest. But she has consistently good work- 
manship, native lyrical quality, and a strong normal feeling of 
things, right and sweet as the popular feeling is always right and 
sweet, despite the vagaries of that strange myth, the popular intelligence. 
It is rather significant that the best poem she ever wrote—“The 
King’s Chamber”—was originally printed in a magazine of cleverness, 
and is here tucked away at the end of the volume as though the bright 
brave passion of it were obnoxious to the Cheek of the Young Per- 
son. 

In addition, we have a small group of more ambitious men possessed 
of a questionable and flickering spark of something like genius, who hover 
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about the confines of the magazine world, promising better things—such 
men as William Vaughn Moody, George Sterling, John Erskine, and 
their like. Their faults are the faults of culture—intellectualism or 
thoughtless honey-gathering of phrases; their strength is a high and 
honorable sense of their art; and their danger is the danger of defection 
to some better-rewarded way of work. Already Mr. Moody has appar- 
ently left us for a handful of silver, and turned from promising poems 
to successful plays. And since poetry neither now nor ever pays as well as 
other writing, there is a hard temptation upon the maturing poet to go 
over to fiction or the stage, as in Charles Reade’s time born Dramatists 
were driven into the Novel. We have need of men with the means or the 
courage to give their talents a thorough trial. Out of many such there 
should be one whose sacrifice would be repaid. And surely we lack not 
either money or Idealism. Poets are made and born; but they are not so 
often born that we can afford to spoil any in the making. In other fields, 
opportunity and the easy recognition of good work are incentives not 
less than profit: why not in this? 

And there it rests. It has been acutely said that Americans seek their 
poetry in other things than poetry. This is a little like saying that they 
seek their nourishment in other things than food ; but what truth there is 
in it I have already discussed. We need to think of poetry as a need, 
not as an ornamental accomplishment. We need to realize that our pres- 
ent work is good enough and bad enough to be worth bettering. We need 
to disregard the academic Cassandras, to take our time, to fight against 
dishonesty, and to forget popularity in order that it may be added unto 
us. We need to write our best of those few and simple Realities which 
alone are worth writing about. For when the new American poet has 
appeared, all those gentlemen who have been declaring him impossible 
will incontinently set about showing how his environment inevitably pro- 
duced him. Truly the time was never riper here than it is now. And per- 
haps after all it would be wiser than the writing or the reading of such 
articles as this to forbear self-examination and see what the Great Soul 
showeth. 

Brian Hooker. 
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BY J. C. SNAITH 


CHAPTER XXXI 
DISINTEGRATION 


From the moment that train steamed away from Dwygyfy there was 
no more decent weather. Day after day it thundered and lightened, it 
hailed and it blew; day after day it poured in torrents. For a whole 
week Andover endured this distemper of the Welsh climate, which, ac- 
cording to Borrow, is in the most favorable circumstances of a very fickle 
character. His man Johnson then packed up his traps, and the pair of 
them were spirited away upon an extremely inclement morning by the 
eleven o’clock train. Scotland was their destination. In that land of 
cakes and heather were some old friends who set apart September for 
playing bridge for moderate stakes and for the shooting of grouse. 

Of course, before Andover went up to Scotland he freely discussed 
his proposed matrimonial adventure with the sagacious Caroline. She 
had not hesitated to affirm that the man Lascelles had behaved like a gen- 
tleman. It was only in extreme instances that she felt called upon to 
make a statement of that kind. It was a testimonial she did not give will- 
ingly, because in her opinion it was the highest there was to bestow upon 
the members of the sex to which the man Lascelles belonged. 

As became a man of leisure, Andover was very leisurely in his meth- 
ods. He did not propose to marry Miss Perry until the spring. Caro- 
line was inclined to demur. She did not care to let the grass grow under 
her feet. Andover might change his mind, or a hundred things might 
happen. Stability, at any rate, was not his forte. 

“No, my dear Caroline,” said a sagacity that was in nowise behind 
her own, “the creature is a little undeveloped at present, to my mind. 
A few months more of the great world, in order that she may acquire 
a deeper sense of the responsibilities of the position, will do her no harm. 
Besides, spring, my dear Caroline, is the time for marriage. It is the 
vernal season. It is nature’s own appointed wedding-day.” 

Caroline did not concur, of course. It only remained for her, however, 
to acquiesce ungraciously. Yet there was one thing she could do, and this 
she did. She sent for her lawyer to have the terms of the nuptial con- 
tract set out inform. Her old and trusted legal adviser, Mr. Giles Grab- 
ham, of Messrs. Pettigrew, Grabham, Grabham and Horrobin of Old 
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Square Lincoln’s Inn spent two nights and a day at Pen-y-Gros Castle, 
and placed the matter on a comprehensive basis. Andover appeared to 
be afforded considerable amusement by the whole proceeding. However, 
he was prevailed upon to attach what Mr. Grabham called “a provisional 
signature to the memorandum.” 

Divers copies were engrossed of what Mr. Grabham called “the instru- 
ment” by the clerical staff of Messrs Pettigrew, Grabham, Grabham and 
Horrobin, one of which was duly forwarded to Lord Andover at Pen-y- 
Gros Castle, North Wales, two days after his lordship’s departure from 
the Principality. It was accompained by two others, addressed to the 
Countess of Crewkerne. 

Upon the receipt of these documents Miss Perry was commanded by 
Aunt Caroline to write to her papa to explain the signal honor that had 
been conferred upon her; and to enclose a copy of the deed of settle- 
ment for his inspection, sanction and signature. In obedience to this 
command, with infinite labor and difficulty and many tears, Miss Perry 
composed the following : 


Papa Dearest: Aunt Caroline desires me to write to inform you that her 
old friend, the Earl of Andover, has done me the honor of wishing to marry me, 
that is, Papa Dearest, if you have no objection. Aunt Caroline desires me to say 
that in her judgment there can be no possible objection to Lord Andover, as he is 
very rich, his life has been worthy, and she has known him herself personally for 
more than sixty years. Aunt Caroline desires me to enclose this copy of the deed 
of settlement, which she hopes you will approve and return to her with your 
signature. With fondest love, Papa Dearest, and twelve kisses, which I enclose, 


XXXXXXXXXXXX 
Believe me to remain 


Your most dutiful and affectionate daughter, 
ARAMINTA. 


P. S. Have you any objection to Muffin marrying Jim Lascelles, who used 
to live at the Red House at Widdiford? It would be so nice. 


The more formal part of this production had been written to Aunt 
Caroline’s dictation. She inspected the finished performance grimly. 
The writing was large and round and as transparently simple as Miss 
Perry’s own countenance, and it was blotted freely with tears. In the 
fullest sense of the term it was a human document, and as such Aunt 
Caroline decided that it should be sent. Miss Perry was not the first 
Wargrave who had been consigned to the scaffold and doubtless she would 
not be the last. 

A week elapsed before a reply was received at Pen-y-Gros Castle, and 
even then the copy of the deed was not returned endorsed with the sig- 
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nature of the Reverend Aloysius Perry. His communication upon the 
subject was as follows: 


My pear Davucuter: Your letter came to me as a great surprise. Firstly, 
I should like to express to your Aunt Caroline the deep sense of obligation we all 
feel under in regard to her, not only in the matter of her very great kindness to 
you personally, but also for the great kindness and consideration she extended to 
Elizabeth during her month’s sojourn at Pen-y-Gros Castle. Elizabeth cannot 
find enough to say in her praise. 

Now in regard to yourself, my dear Araminta, while I recognize to the full 
the dazzling nature of your prospects, and I do not know in what manner to thank 
your aunt for her princely suggestion, I want you to believe, and I want her to 
believe also, that I have no other thought and no other desire than that whatever 
line of action you embark upon shall lead to your ultimate and permanent happi- 
ness. That above everything is what I desire. I have refrained from attaching 
my signature to the deed of settlement which your aunt has been so kind as to 
send to me, for while recognizing to the full her large-hearted generosity and her 
really princely munificence, I shall like to have your own assurance, my dear 
daughter, that you are consulting your own highest welfare and happiness irre- 
spective of that of any one else. I trust your aunt will not consider me lacking 
in gratitude or én practical common sense. Please write to me again upon the 
subject, and believe me to remain 

Your affectionate father, 
ALoysius PERRY. 


Aunt Caroline snorted a good deal when she read this letter. She 
declared it was so like a parson to say a great deal more than he need 
in order to express a great deal less than he ought. However, she was 
perfectly ruthless upon the subject. Araminta was ordered to allay the 
scruples of her father; and this the unhappy Goose Girl did with many 
private tears to her aunt’s dictation. 

In due course the document was returned with her father’s signature. 
Then she felt that indeed her doom was sealed. She was a most docile 
and duteous creature, and even Aunt Caroline admitted it; but her appe- 
tite declined, her laughter lost its gaiety, her youth its cheerful irresponsi- 
bility, and life became for her a heavy and listless routine. 

Poor Jim Lascelles had his bad time, too. He returned to the Aca- 
cias with his mother, fully determined to maintain his tripartite réle of 
a Lascelles, a hero and a gentleman. He determined to take the super- 
human course of acting as though the Goose Girl had no place in his life 
whatever. 

Alas for the vanity of human resolves! The scheme was a failure. 
The first thing he did upon his return home was to take the key of his 
studio off the sitting-room chimney-piece in order to bestow a few final 
touches upon a work which by now was hardly in need of them. He 
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deluded himself with the idea that the task was imposed in cold blood in 
order that he might prove to himself how strong he was, and that by the 
mere exercise of the will the image of the peerless original could be cut 
away from the living tissue of his thoughts. 

Alas! it could not be done. Jim Lascelles failed dismally to assert the 
mind’s dominion. A strange excitement overtook him, and for several 
days he worked in quite a frenzy of enthusiasm, modifying this, painting 
out that, enhancing the other. It was a dangerous kind of solace. He 
performed surprising feats, it is true; his color grew more and more auda- 
cious, only to be harmonized marvellously, but he could not sleep at 
night. He came down to breakfast haggard and wild-eyed and looking 
a degree more unstable than when he had retired in the small hours of the 
morning. 

He had determined to withhold from his mother the true state of the 
case. But he had hopelessly underrated the flair of the sex. Very soon 
she had the truth out of him; and without letting Jim see her concern 
she soon grew alarmed for him. Yet she could confess to no surprise. 
From the first she had foreseen that this was a turn the thing must take 
almost inevitably. Had it not been Lord Andover it must have been an- 
other. For the Goose, notwithstanding her limited capacity, was an 
absurdly regal creature; one of those oddly compounded, solemn, un- 
aspiring masterpieces designed by nature for a gorgeous frame, who by 
a kind of inalienable right command a splendid destiny. 

Jim’s mother blamed herself, as mothers are so apt to do, although 
she really had no part in Jim’s misfortune. She had merely lent a kind 
of whimsical countenance to the young fellow’s ambitions, in order pri- 
marily to give him a zest in his work. The consequences entailed by the 
acquisition of that zest bade fair to become melancholy; but in any case 
the responsibility for laying the mine was not hers any more than it 
was Andover’s for applying the match. 

“If it had not been one, laddie,” said Mrs. Lascelles philosophically, 
“it would have been the other. Had I prophesied, I should have said 
that destiny would have made her a duchess. But either way I don’t 
think it matters. I feel sure that Lord Andover will be very good to her, 
although there is little consolation in that.” 

Precious little consolation in Jim’s opinion. By the time October 
came he was worn to a shade, and the masterpiece was finally completed. 
His mother was alarmed for him then. She suggested a voyage to Spain 
and a visit to the Prado in order that he might pay homage at the shrine 
of the great Velasquez. The suggestion was a good one, but unfortunately 
it did not come within the range of practical politics. They had both 
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spent all their money. Mrs. Lascelles had overdrawn her modest allow- 
ance and Jim was in debt. 


“Tell Lord Andover his picture is complete and dun him for the price 
of it,” said Mrs. Lascelles. 

“No, old lady,” saidj Jim with a sad shake of the head, “we have to 
look to what we can raise on that little work to keep a roof over our heads 
during the winter.” 

His mother showed a most resolute optimism. 

“Lay out every penny of the money on a visit to Spain,” said she. 
“Velasquez will inspire you. You will return with a cubit added to your 
stature; you will finish “The Naiad’ triumphantly, and once you have done 
that you will have convinced the world you can paint.” 

“And in the meantime, old lady, what about the rent?” said Jim. 

“Oh, that,” said his mother airily, “that can take care of itself. Be- 
sides, I dreamt last night that the publishers had accepted The Fair Im- 
mortal. 

“That is not quite the same thing, my dear, as receiving a check for 
it,” said Jim gloomily. 

It would seem, however, that Providence was keeping its eye on the 
Acacias. For the very next morning brought a solution of the difficulty. 
The Marquis wrote from Yorkshire to suggest that during the following 
week, if convenient to himself, Mr. Lascelles should come to Barne Moor, 
as previously arranged, to paint the fair Priscilla. 

It appeared that in the stress of circumstance both Jim and his 
mother had forgotten the Yorkshire marquis and the fair Priscilla. 

“And it means a cool five hundred, too,” said Jim with a little 
pardonable exultation. “The terms are already arranged, thanks to that 
old sportsman, who is the oldest mixture of a human being I have ever 
met,” 

And then Jim gave a groan, for he remembered that it was upon the 
strength of this important commission he had made up his mind to 
take the plunge with the Goose Girl. The next moment he was cursing 
himself because his upper lip was so flabby. 

“You will never be the least use in this world, James Lascelles, my 
son,” was the burden of his reflections, “if you can’t learn to take a facer 
or two. Every time they knock you down you have got to come up smil- 
ing or you will certainly never be a Velasquez.” 

Mrs. Lascelles was overjoyed by the providential letter from York- 
shire. She blessed the marquis and all his acres. She insisted that Jim 
should write by the next post to announce his intention of coming to 
Barne Moor on the following Monday. And in order that there should 
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be no possible doubt about the matter she put on her hat, although it was 
raining hard, and sallied forth to the stationer’s shop at the corner of 
Chestnut Road and invested one of her few remaining sixpences in a 
Bradshaw. 


CHAPTER XXXII 
BARNE MOOR 


About tea-time on the following Monday Jim Lascelles found himself 
at Barne Moor. The house was a bleak, upstanding place in the north of 
Yorkshire. It was in a fold of the moors, and although its size was im- 
pressive it was architecturally hideous. 

Jim had been very unhappy all the way up from London. The change 
of locale, however, raised his spirits a little. The contemplation of the 
five hundred pounds and a period of definite employment did something 
to help him also. And hardly had he set foot in the house than a great 
surprise was in store for him. 

Almost the first person he saw was the Goose Girl. She had been out 
with the guns, and was now consuming tea and hot buttered cakes. It 
was nearly six weeks since they had parted in Wales. In that period each 
had changed. With his artist’s eye Jim could not help noticing that she 
was still the fresh, dewy creature of the Devonshire lanes. Her candor 
and simplicity were not less than they were, but somewhere in her was a 
kind of reserved enclosure, an expanse of deep feeling hidden away, which 
only those who held her secret would ever be able to discover. 

Perhaps Jim Lascelles was glad to notice it. It did honor to the 
slow-witted, immobile creature, and it did honor to him. Yes, she was 
true blue. There was nothing in her words and very little in the manner 
of her greeting to suggest that a creature so primitive as herself had this 
reserved spage in her. She was just as she always was, and yet at her 
first words of greeting Jim knew that she was much more. 

“Why, it’s Jim!” she exclaimed in just the old way; and putting her 
cake in her saucer, she said, “I can’t shake hands with you, Jim, be- 
cause my fingers are all over butter.” 

Jim hardly knew whether to rejoice at her presence or to be dis- 
mayed by it. 

“Why, Goose Girl,” said he, “whoever could have thought of seeing 
you here?” 

“Aunt Caroline is here,” said she, “and Miss Burden and Lord An- 
dover, too.” 
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“How strange that we should meet again like this!” said Jim rather 
awkwardly. 

Yet it was scarcely so strange as Jim thought it was. Aunt Caroline, 
in spite of her years and her increasingly difficult temper, still had certain 
houses open to her, and Barne Moor was one of them. Her store of en- 
ergy was by no means exhausted; she liked still to keep in the world, to 
know what was doing; and she liked her rubber. It would not perhaps 
be strictly true to say that she was welcome at Barne Moor, but when 
Wales began to bore her she resolutely turned her face in that direction, 
because she knew that at that time Yorkshire would contain a choice col- 
lection of her friends and her enemies, and would be infinitely more di- 
verting than Pen-y-Gros Castle or London itself in the absence of Parlia- 
ment. 

At Barne Moor Jim of course was a nobody and was treated as such. 
His hostess, who was of the strain of the former Whig oligarchy, like so 
many to be found under that ample roof, was not so much exclusive as she 
was indifferent to those outside the circle. She was a ponderous, neutral 
kind of woman, who bullied her husband and had very definite views 
about religion. From the first Jim did not find her in the least easy to get 
on with. It must be confessed that he did not try to get on with her 
particularly. 

Still, during the time he spent at Barne Moor things did not go amiss. 
The Goose Girl was still as simple, frank and friendly as she had always 
been. The old woman of Hill Street was reasonably civil; quite as civil, 
in fact, as he expected her to be. Miss Burden in a curiously delicate 
manner showed that she understood the tragedy. As for Andover, who 
was an old friend of the house and for some reason high in the esteem of 
everybody, he extended the same genial kindness to him that he had al- 
ways done. 

The only other of Jim’s acquaintances among the score or so people 
that were gathered under the hospitable roof of Barne Moor was George 
Betterton. No announcement had yet been made upon the subject, but it 
was common knowledge that “an arrangement” was likely to be forth- 
coming with a daughter of the house. 

Jim supposed that “the old sportsman” knew his own business best, 
but he rather hoped that “it wouldn’t come off.” In Jim’s opinion, 
“George was a genuine fellow,” and Jim personally had not the least ad- 
miration for the fair Priscilla. For one thing he had to paint her to 
order ; and that of course did not tell in her favor with the temperament 
of genius. 

She had not the least sense of pose. She was just a wooden English- 
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woman, as neutral as her mother, who clipped her g’s and powdered her 
nose, with dull red hair and pale green eyes, who took very little interest 
in anything or anybody. But she shot well and rode well and went to 
church twice on Sunday. 

She sat half a dozen times and Jim did what he could with her. 
Jim’s special talent lay in his color and his sense of values. He used the 
dark oak of the gloomy old library for his background; and he painted 
Priscilla’s hair a warm and glowing Titian color, with a striking and 
distinguished pallor for the face; and for the eyes a shade of blue which 
was extremely daring but successful. The picture in its style and its dis- 
tinction was absurdly unlike Priscilla herself; yet somehow it was suf- 
ficiently like her to pass muster with those who cared more for Priscilla 
than they did for her counterfeit presentment. 

About the fifth day of Jim’s sojourn Andover announced that the 
picture of Priscilla was going to turn out very fine. He exhorted Kendal 
publicly to send it to the next Royal Academy, and complimented him 
upon having had the foresight and good sense to obtain the man of the 
future to do the work. The bullet-headed Yorkshireman was pleased, of 
course, since every bullet-headed Yorkshireman likes to be complimented 
on his foresight and good sense by an acknowledged expert. 

“I wonder if he would paint my wife,” said Mr. Crosby of the For- 
eign Office. 

“You can ask him, my dear fellow,” said Andover. 

“Would he want a stiff figure?” said Mr. Crosby, who had a very prac- 
tical mind. 

“It would cost you a cool thousand, I dare say,” said Andover, before 
Kendal could announce that it had cost him five hundred. 

“Stiff, ain’t it, for an unknown man?” said Mr. Crosby. 

“He is going to be the man, my dear fellow,” said Andover. “What 
do you say, Caroline? You have seen some of his work.” 

“I agree with you, Andover,” said the flattered Caroline, who knew 
as much about pictures as Ponto did. “He has painted two of my nieces, 
and in my opinion they are excellent likenesses.” 

“Have you two nieces, Caroline?” said the Marquis. “That is inter- 
esting. When are we to have the opportunity of seeing the other one?” 

“Next season,” said Caroline, “perhaps.” 

As yet there had been no formal announcement of Andover’s engage- 
ment, but it was known to many. It is true that those who were best 
acquainted with him maintained an attitude of incredulity. So many 
times in the past had there been talk of entertaining at Andover House. 
Yet there was a consensus of opinion that he really meant to settle down 
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at last; and while all disinterested people could not fail to admire his 
taste, the critical were a little inclined to doubt his wisdom. Still, there 
was no doubt about the beauty and the docility of his choice, and in her 
quaint way she had unmistakably the bel air. She was a good, honest girl, 
a Wargrave, and the old woman of Hill Street could well afford to do 
something in the matter. Still the knowing ones “could not see it at 
all ;” those who were not so knowing thought that “Andover might have 
done worse.” 

All the same, Miss Perry was famous and she was popular. Her 
simplicity was something that was growing very rare; she was unaf- 
fectedly good to everybody, and everybody could not help being grateful 
to her for her goodness because it sprang straight from the heart. No 
matter whether people were important or unimportant it made no differ- 
ence to her. Great beauty and an absolute friendliness which is extended 
to all, which keeps the same gracious smile for the odd man about the 
stables that it has for the wearer of the Garter, will go far toward the 
conquest of the world. 

Miss Perry had conquered her world. All agreed that Andover had 
done well. Yet the creature was not in the least happy. So much prac- 
tice, however, had the Wargraves had in the course of the centuries in 
dissembling their unhappiness and in offering their heads to the block, 
that only four persons were able to suspect that a brave, smiling and boun- 
tiful exterior concealed a broken heart. 

Jim Lascelles was one. He knew for certain. Miss Burden was an- 
other. Caroline Crewkerne was no believer in broken hearts. For one 
thing, she had never had a heart of any sort to break. But she had seen 
those great damp splotches on the correspondence with her father; she 
had noticed that the creature’s appetite was not what it was; and there 
were half a dozen other symptoms that enabled her to put two and two 
together. As for the fourth person, it was Andover himself. He was a 
man of immense practical sagacity. The Lascelles affair was perfectly 
familiar to him in all its bearings. He himself was primarily responsible 
for it. And none knew better than did he that youth will be served. 

During Jim’s stay at Barne Moor, Andover exhibited great kindness 
and consideration. He behaved like a habitually courteous, wise, broad- 
minded man of the world, who, so to speak, knew the whole alphabet of 
life and if necessary could repeat it backward. 

“You have no right to be here, my dear fellow,” he said tacitly 
to Jim Lascelles, “but since my Yorkshire friend Kendal has blundered, 
as one’s Yorkshire friends generally do, and you find yourself in the 
wrong galley, behave just as you would under ordinary circumstances, 
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and if you have the courage take up the parable more or less where you 
left it. After all, you were brought up together, and I am only an inter- 
loper and an old one at that.” 

It was bold and it was generous of Andover to take this course. But 
the young fellow Lascelles had behaved so well that he was bound to 
respect him. And he had a genuine liking for him, too. Therefore, he 
raised no objection to their spending long hours upon the moors during 
all hours of the day with only one another for company, while he gossiped 
and shot birds and fribbled and idled away his time indoors among more 
mature persons. 

Still it was trying Jim Lascelles somewhat highly. The test was a 
severer one than perhaps Andover knew. For Jim was confident that 
he had only to speak the word for the Goose Girl to marry him by special 
license at Barne Moor parish church. Once indeed they found themselves 
in it, since the Goose Girl was by way of being a connoisseur in churches, 
and they had a pleasant and instructive conversation with the vicar. 

However, all’s well that end’s well, to quote Shakespeare again. Jim 
Lascelles did not obtain a special license, but returned to his mother 
like a good son, and shall we say a man of honor. For it would have 
been such a fatally easy and natural thing to marry the Goose Girl at 
Barne Moor parish church. If you came to think about it, why should she 
go to the scaffold? Dickie of course would be able to go to Sandhurst and 
Milly would be able to go to boarding-school, but all the same it was 
desperately hard on the Goose Girl. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 
EVERYTHING FOR THE BEST IN THE BEST OF ALL POSSIBLE WORLDS 


Jim Lascelles returned to Balham exactly nine days after he had 
left that friendly but uninspired suburb. He had worked hard during 
his absence in Yorkshire, and the picture of the fair Priscilla had made 
excellent progress; and there was a check for five hundred pounds in 
prospect on completion. And further, by the interest and undoubted 
talent for commerce of his friend Andover, Mr. Crosby of the Foreign 
Office had been induced to rise to seven hundred and fifty pounds for the 
portrait of Mrs. Crosby and her children. 

So far as the things of this world were concerned Jim really returned 
to his mother in high feather. The progress he was making in his pro- 
fession he felt was out of all proportion to his talent. But it is a great 
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thing to have a friend at court. So much is done in that way. It is not 
always the best picture or the best oratorio or the best play or the best 
novel that makes the most guineas in the market square. It is one thing 
to create a masterpiece and it is another to translate it into pounds, 
shillings and pence. There can be no doubt that Jim Lascelles had made 
amazing strides in his art, but all the same he was a lucky fellow to have 
a man like Andover to go round with a bell to call the attention of the 
picture-buying public to the quality of his work. 

Jim Lascelles would have been less than human had he not been im- 
mensely grateful to Andover. And yet he would not have been human 
either had he not hated him very sorely. After all, what is the worth of 
material prosperity if the man who confers it upon you robs you of the 
only girl in the world you feel you will ever be able to marry? Certainly 
he would now have the means to buy his mother a new frock or so in order 
to deprive her of her favorite excuse for not looking older. But life, 
even with professional success, was going to be a hollow business. 

However, Jim Lascelles contrived in this crisis to behave with a dis- 
cretion that was very creditable to his character. He had gone down to 
the depths of late, and as is often the case with such divers in deep seas 
he had brought up a few pearls. One of these was resolution, and this 
stood him in good stead. He finished the picture of Priscilla out of hand 
and drew his check; and although the season was November he paid sev- 
eral visits to Eaton Square and did his best for Mrs. Crosby and her 
youthful family. And ever and anon he spent an hour in further devo- 
tion to the masterpiece that was to make him famous. 

It was not until early in January that Jim Lascelles made the an- 
nouncement to his patron that the portrait of Miss Perry was complete. 
Thereupon quite a number of people interested in art found their way 
to the Acacias. They were by no means unanimous in their opinion re- 
garding its intrinsic merit, but they all agreed that it was bound to prove 
one of the sensations of the year. 

“An extraordinarily clever fake,” said a critic of the fine arts privately. 

“Mr. Lascelles,” said a dealer, “I should like an option on all the work 
you produce during the next five years. I feel sure I could sell it.” 

“We have a new Gainsborough here,” said a third person, who spoke 
in an unofficial capacity, “and that is all there is to be said about it.” 

About the end of the month Andover himself appeared, duly armed 
with expert opinion, to see for himself. He was accompanied by Miss 
Burden and his fiancée, who was looking thin and unhappy. It was a 
beautiful day for the time of year, and the happy wooer was as fastidious 
in his appearance as usual. Never had he seemed more faultless in his 
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attire or more scrupulously paternal in his demeanor. He looked long 
at the masterpiece, and he looked particularly. 

“Lascelles, my good fellow,” said he, “I am forced to arrive at one 
conclusion. If you were to paint a thousand pictures this is something 
you will never surpass.” 

“Why do you think so?” said Jim. 

“Because, my dear fellow, there is such growth in it. You began it 
a callow stripling; you have finished it, a strong man in the plenitude of 
his power. I have watched you and the picture grow together from month 
to month. It is given to no man to do that sort of thing twice.” 

Jim Lascelles, however, was a robust young fellow, at least it was his 
ideal to be so. He was apt to be on his guard against high-flown senti- 
ment, yet he knew that Andover had spoken the truth. 

“You are right,” he said simply. “That canvas has got all I have or 
all I ever shall have. I am older now than when I began it, and I hope 
I’m wiser.” 

“Not wiser really, my dear fellow, we never get wiser. But you have 
found yourself. A great career lies before you.” 

“You may be right,” said Jim, “or you may not be right, but either 
way it doesn’t matter.” 

Andover inspected the young fellow with the greatest coolness and 
impartiality. There was no mistaking that the words were tragic. An- 
dover’s penetration declared them to be so. He took some little time for 
reflection, and then he slowly drew a check out of his pocketbook with 
an air that was really unfathomable. 

“There must be no misunderstanding, Lascelles,” said he with an 
air that was brisk and businesslike. “There is every reason to believe 
that the picture of Miss Perry will prove a valuable property. But at 
the same time I hold your promise that I may purchase it on my own 
terms. Is not that the case?” 

“Tt is,” said Jim with indifference. 

“T hope the bargain I drove with you may not prove too hard,” said 
Andover with an enigmatic smile that Jim Lascelles took not the least 
pains to fathom. “But if I may say so, your conduct in allowing me to 
drive such a bargain was curiously injudicious. For everybody tells me 
that your picture is magnificent.” 

“T don’t think it matters,” said Jim, who was looking tired. “Al- 
though one is glad you like it, of course.” 

“Tt must always be pleasant to the artist to have his work admired. 
My own comment upon your work is this. I hope, my dear fellow, you 
will be able to forgive its extravagance.” 
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As he spoke he gave the check to Jim Lascelles. The painter, how- 
ever, paid no heed to it at first. His instinct was to crush it in his hands 
and fling it away, so repugnant was it to the touch. Now that the time 
had come to part with the sole remaining solace he possessed, he felt un- 
able to yield it. This, however, was a weakness he must not indulge. He 
looked at the paper perfunctorily, then gave a little exclamation. The 
check was made out in his favor for ten thousand pounds. 

“TI don’t understand,” said Jim. “Is there not some mistake?” 

“You must constrain your modesty a little, that is all,” said Andover. 
“People tell me it will be worth every penny of this sum to the next gen- 
eration. It is pleasant sometimes to anticipate the verdict of posterity.” 

Jim Lascelles did not know how to act or what to say. In his judg- 
ment this was the most Quixotic act with which he had ever been con- 
fronted. “Really,” he said, “I don’t feel that there are sufficient grounds 
upon which I can accept such a sum as this.” 

“A bargain is a bargain,” said Andover. “I hold your promise that 
I am to purchase the picture on my own terms.” In the flood tide of his 
bewilderment Jim Lascelles had perforce to remain silent. 

“Don’t forget, my dear Lascelles, that the highest pleasure that is 
given to any man is to adopt the réle of Maecenas. And are you aware 
that the Red House at Widdiford is in the market, and that six thousand 
pounds will purchase it?” 

Jim flinched a little. A deep flush overspread his face. This was 
sacred ground upon which it behooved the outside world to tread warily. 

“I hope you don’t infer that the Red House at Widdiford means noth- 
ing to you?” 

Jim was not proof against the assault. 

“T’m not sure that it does,” he said miserably. 

“T wouldn’t be too sure about that if I were you.” 

Jim began to look decidedly fierce. In spite of the check for ten 
thousand pounds, which he viewed as somewhat in the nature of a mock- 
ery, he showed no disposition to be baited. 

“Perhaps it would be wise not to pursue the subject.” 

Andover laughed outright at Jim’s solemnity. 

“On the contrary,” said he, “I feel that the subject of the Red House 
at Widdiford should be discussed at length. Miss Perry and I have been 
over to look at the old place before completing the purchase.” 

“Ah, that is interesting,” said Jim, who was more bewildered than 
ever. 

“Tt seems that in addition to its other lures, the Red House at Widdi- 
ford has peaches in season.” 
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“Of course it has,” said Jim, who was beginning to feel that Andover 
was making a rather long excursion in the realms of bad taste. 

“Well, my dear fellow, I put it to you, what is the use of having 
peaches in season if one has not the appetite to eat them?” 

“What, indeed,” said Jim. 

“And again, my dear fellow, what, pray, is the use of giving Buz- 
zard’s a contract for the large size when cream buns lose their savor?” 

Jim made no reply, but merely looked miserable. 

“Let me tell you in confidence, Lascelles,” said Andover in a becom- 
ingly low tone, “that even the circus has begun to pall. And as for Joseph 
Wright of Derby, the question of his permanent merit is beginning to 
appear almost a matter of indifference. Do you feel competent to give 
advice in regard to what ought to be done?” 

“T am afraid I don’t,” said Jim rather feebly. 

“That is disappointing, for in the past you have shown such a sur- 
prising fertility of ideas and resources. The-problem is so serious. Can 
one conceive a world in which cream buns have no savor, circuses have no 
glamor, and in which the Joseph Wrights of Derby are never mentioned 
at all? Frankly, the feat is beyond me, Lascelles. And then, too, my 
dear fellow, the news that Muffin is to have a new mauve from London 
to wear in the spring has excited hardly any enthusiasm.” 

“Has it?” said Jim. 

“That is so, I assure you. And to my mind that is not the least sinis- 
ter symptom. I have conferred with the wise woman of Hill Street, and 
during my sojourn in the west country also with the presiding genius of 
Slocum Magna. And after some discussion of the pros and cons of the 
situation, we are at last in agreement that something ought to be done to 
restore the savor to the best confectionery, and also to ensure that no up- 
start shall occupy without question the same kind of fauteuil as Rem- 
brandt and Velasquez. The result of our deliberations is, my dear fel- 
low, that we have come to the conclusion that you are the man to help us.” 

“T?” said Jim impotently. 

“Do you object to undertaking such a scheme of philanthropy ?” 

“Tf I could do anything to add to Miss Perry’s happiness,” said Jim, 
“TI should be just about the proudest chap in the world.” 

“Well, it seems, my dear fellow, that you can. At least that opinion 
has been arrived at by the experts who have communed over her case.” 

Jim’s heart beat painfully. 

“Tell me what I can do,” he said rather hoarsely, “for the best, the 
truest-hearted, the most absolutely genuine girl in the world.” 

“You can marry her.” 
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“Marry her!” said Jim weakly. 

“Yes, in the afternoon of March the First at Saint Sepulchre’s 
Church.” 

“But—” said Jim. 

“The oracle of Hill Street thinks the First of June is preferable, be- 
cause there will be more people in town and the presents are likely to be 
more numerous. But personally I agree with Mrs. Lascelles and mon 
pére that March is as good a time as any other for visiting the Prado.” 

“But—” said Jim. 

“I forget the inn I stayed at when I was at Madrid. It was ‘El’ 
Something, and for some obscure reason it had no aspirate. But one 
Ford is the authority for Spain, although to be sure a certain Borrow 
wrote a famous work upon the subject. By the way, we must not over- 
look one important argument in favor of June.” 

“What is it?” said Jim mechanically. 

“It is hardly right to expect a new mauve to make its début in March. 
Yet there seems no help for it. No ceremony could possibly be considered 
complete without it.” 

“Am I to understand—?” said Jim, who stopped with ridiculous ab- 
ruptness right in the middle of his question. 

“By the way, my dear fellow, I have taken the liberty of suggesting to 
your accomplished mother that it might help her literary career if she 
moved a little nearer to the centre. A little flat in Knightsbridge might 
be a judicious investment. Publishers as a race are highly susceptible, 
and an address in Knightsbridge might favorably impress them.” 

‘Do you think so?” said Jim, who did not know in the least what he 
was saying. 

But there is really no reason to persist in this history. In spite of 
scruples which were as much due to pride as to generosity Jim Lascelles 
married the Goose Girl at Saint Sepulchre’s Church on the First of 
March. On that memorable occasion the presiding genius of Hill Street 
displayed an amount of Christian feeling which, in the opinion of a con- 
temporary, was without parallel in his experience. 

The entire family of Slocum Magna, including Milly, whose pigtail 
was the color of a yellow chrysanthemum and was tied with a ribbon, 
came up to London and stayed a whole week at Morley’s Hotel. Among 
other things they al] went one day to see the Exhibition and found there 
wasn’t one. Papa dined twice in Hill Street and met dukes and people; 
and he came away with the impression that Aunt Caroline was less 
worldly than he had feared. He gave his daughter away on the glorious 
First; and Muffin wore her new mauve on that occasion. In the opinion 
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of all qualified persons it was quite as successful as the peerless original. 
Polly, who took after her Papa, and had more intellect than all the rest 
of the family put together, looked charmingly proper in a “costume” 
more reticent than Muffin’s. Her young man assisted the Dean of Dun- 
stable, the uncle of the bride, in performing the ceremony. 

Jim Lascelles and the Goose Girl spent a month in the land of Cer- 
vantes and Velasquez. They are living now at the Red House at Widdi- 
ford. Jim is quite likely to be elected to an Associateship of the Royal 
Academy before long. His “Miss Perry” has been esteemed a rare triumph 
for British art. His “Naiad” also, purchased by the Chantrey Bequest, 
has been generally and justly admired. 

The accomplished mother of the rising artist took the disinterested 
advice of a well-wisher, and a fortnight after her son’s brilliant marriage 
—the Morning Mirror described it as such—she left “p. p. c.” cards on 
the Misses Champney at the Chestnuts, and moved “nearer to the centre.” 
It may have been coincidence or it may have been cause and effect, but 
within a fortnight of her installation at No. 5 Beaufort Mansions, W., 
The Fair Immortal was accepted on a royalty by an eminent firm of pub- 
lishers, and made its appearance in the course of the summer. It can now 
be purchased for sixpence of any self-respecting bookseller in the United 
Kingdom ; its fortunate authoress has signed contracts for work for the 
next three years and has been elected a member of three of the best ladies’ 
clubs in the metropolis. 

Muffin’s season at Hill Street was an even greater triumph than her 
sister’s—but thereby hangs a tale for a wet afternoon. Aunt Caroline, in 
spite of her advanced years, is worth “a good many dead ones” at present ; 
and in the opinion of her oldest friend her manner has more amenity. 
Perhaps it is that the influence of youth has been a good one in her life. 
It is right to think so, since there is no reason to believe that she has 
altered her opinion of the clergy. 

Polly has not yet married her parson, but she is certain to do so. 
Serious people, however, “make haste slowly,” as the wise Italians say. 
It is oniy right that they should. Charley has found his way to Sand- 
hurst all right, and feels himself to be a field marshal already. Diekie 
has lately been presented to a living worth eleven hundred a year, a 
really preposterous emolument considering the widespread depression in 
things ecclesiastical. However, in justice to Dickie it should be stated 
that he was always quietly confident that something would come of his 
left-arm bowling. And so it ought if you break both ways. 

Entertaining at Andover House is still to seek. The thing threatens 
to become a national scandal. Comparisons highly unfavorable to the 
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present peer are being constantly drawn by convinced free-fooders and 
the praisers of past times. The noble earl, however, is fully occupied at 
present in steering a course between the Scylla of Hill Street and the 
Charybdis of No. 5 Beaufort Mansions. The presiding genius of the 
former locality, however, defines a coxcomb as a person who never means 
anything. Still it doesn’t do to be too sure in these days. 

As an instance of the need for honest doubt George Betterton did not 
lead the fair Priscilla to the altar after all. The world understood that 
a religious difference was the rock which sundered them. Whether George 
had too little religion and Priscilla had too much is one of those things 
that has never been clearly elucidated. But beyond all shade of contro- 
versy they were never brought to the question. Priscilla made quite a 
good marriage, all the same. As for George, well what really happened 
to him is a story for one of those typical English afternoons when one 
does not care to go out because it is raining. 

In conclusion we feel bound to record our opinion that it is gravely 
to be doubted whether Jim Lascelles will make as great a painter as 
Velasquez. Considering his youth, his attainments and his temper we 
were among those who predicted a high destiny for the young fellow, but 
that was before “the wicket rolled out so plumb.” Authorities upon the 
subject are not slow to inform us, however, that it is better to marry the 
girl you want to, and to live at the Red House at Widdiford, and be a 
County Magistrate, and to have a couple of expensive sons in the Ser- 
vices, and to have your girls dressed by Redfern and presented at Court, 
than to appear on a pedestal by public subscription in front of the Na- 
tional Gallery three centuries after you have ceased to care about the 
verdict of posterity. 

Tot homines quot sententia. These wiseacres may be right or they 
may not be right. It is only the Caroline Crewkernes who are infallible. 


THE END 


THF GARDEN OF PSYCHE 

BY STARK YOUNG 

Dim delightful Gardens lie 

In the regions of the air, 

But rainbow visions smile and die, 

And who hath found a place so fair, 

Found a garden half so sweet, 

As sweet Psyche’s cool retreat? 
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Ah, Psyche, still I hear thee sing, 
Sweet Psyche of the golden throat, 
The venomed years have lost their sting 
Remembering thy note. 

Thou art Beauty’s only mate, 

Together ye do keep the gate, 

The garden of the soul divine, 

Ah, may I keep that garden mine! 


Then while I paused amid the sighing strings, 
A vaporous silver filled the leafy way 

Where Psyche stood, and from behind, her wings 
Shimmered like dawn upon a virgin spray. 

It was the hour of day and the sweet season 
When love and gentle thought fill up the reason ; 
The rosy meadows wait the starry light, 

The whitlow grass, like snowflakes on the hill, 
Stirs not a flower, and Earth lies rapt and still, 
Dreaming the soft majesty of night. 


Slowly she came along the twilight path: 

“T know the world lies heavy on thy heart, 

And man’s short aim hath tired thine eye and hath 
Made thee despise the archer with the dart. 

The garden of the Soul may soothe thy mind, 
And where thou wilt that garden thou mayst find. 
Speak then thy case. My God hath fashioned me 
So that I am not touched by this desire, 

And from the place to which thou dost aspire, 

I come, that I may give myself to thee.” 


“Though yet,” I said, “day goeth after day, 
And men go blindly forth to reap and sow, 
Think not I hold their labors cast away, 

Or theirs a petty harvest—well I know 

Each stroke and every deed must find somehow 
Its place in the end, that every weary brow 
Sweats to some purpose in the evolving plan. 
Yet from the struggle must I turn my face, 
Men have forgot the goal to love the race, 
The world becomes the master of the man. 
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“Thou knowest I cannot set to little themes, 
Sprung though they be from out the common heart, 
True haply, but yet momentary gleams 

And often smacking somewhat of the mart. 

Busy me not with passions of a day, 

Give me to climb where godlike rule hath sway, 
Give me to wrench the torch from their high might! 
What though I fail, yet shall I fear no fear, 
Seeing that then the garment I may wear 

That on the last grand day will be so bright. 


“Certain, O Psyche, certain hath the wind 
Brought to me rumors of some Presence here, 
The friendly stars assure me and unbind 

From round my heart the doubt and weary fear. 
And dear the thought of little wings whose flight 
Returneth to my eaves: and in the night 

To hear amid the grass a moment’s stir 
Warmeth in me a spark of brother love, 
Knowing some kindred atomy doth move 

Whose tiny life enacts a worshipper. 


“Yet sometimes, how I weary of the load! 

Is it not hard, O Soul, that I should feel 

The loneliness in Poesy’s abode? 

From common walks I hear the laughter peal— 
They are good men, yet wherefore should they tread 
Careless and free the path where some have bled?” 
And Psyche answered, “Yea, line after line 

They gather happy fruit unto the shore 

Where ends life’s orchard—thou hast that and more; 
The flower and the sweet, they too are thine.” 


Beauty and thou may walk together, 
And she instill into thy mind 

Fresh secrets of the wind and weather, 
The burden of the singing wind. 

And she shall woo thy roving eye 

With gleams of her divinity: 

The halo round the cactus’ leaf, 

And pale primroses dewy cool, 

The mosses hung above the pool 

With swing and shadow on the reef. 
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She spreads her veils along the lawn, 
And out beyond the bowered trees 

Her robe athwart the heaven drawn 
Glows soft and tender promises. 

The moonlight on those eyelids lies 
Where she doth dream of Paradise ; 

And she is thine, her going hence, 

Her nearing hand is thine to reach, 

Man knoweth naught but she might teach, 
She is God’s breath upon the sense. 


“God’s smile is turned to thee. To Him doth burn 
The sunset on the altar of the earth; 

The organ wind is His; and grim and stern, 

His hand on their wet manes, with rein and girth 
He holds the plunging horses of the sea. 

The sovran lord of lordly death is He— 

The wave the general flood doth yield unto, 

The flying leaf to the wind, light unto dark, 

And man to death—beat upward like the lark, 
Let God drink up thy soul as sun doth dew! 


“Stretch forth the wings of thine eyes till they do cleave 
The viewless pole, and gazing thou shalt see 

A one-day’s shadow that will pass and leave 

Whiter than day thy soul’s infinity. 

Thy flame is but a spark struck from the whole, 

Thy body but a shadow on thy soul, 

Thy flesh is but a crucible where lie 

Obscured and mingled ores of good and sin, 

And on it plays the purging fire wherein 

Thy life is changed to immortality.” 


While she made end, the round moon rising bright 
Entered the listening wood, and every breeze 

Was hushed, and lo!—where she had stood, the light 
Hung like a silver mist among the trees. 


Stark Young. 













KERRIGAN AND THE TRUE ROMANCE 
BY HENRY SEIDEL CANBY 


“It’s kind of you to show me the short cut to the hacienda,” Joseph 
was saying, with all the frost he could put upon accent, “but you 
ehouldn’t have left your carriage. I am only going to look on at the gar- 
den party. I suppose you are expected by the President!” 

It is annoying when one has come to the tropics for one’s vacation 
precisely in order to escape from a life that grates, that is prosaic, and 
dull, to be hampered in the search for romance. It is disgusting to find 
one’s self companioned in a tropic forest with a fat Irishman who sits in 
pulpous creases on a fallen trunk and fans his perspiring face with a 
flap of banana leaf, a man whose very presence is an affront to romance! 

Kerrigan got his breath again. “There ain’t many Americanos I’d 
walk for, mister. I gave up walkin’ with some other amusements when 
I come here fifteen years ago. But Pascale said you was from my old 
place. 1 was town born in New Haven, Bud.” 

Joseph glanced at him with more interest than he had felt before 
in a Venezuelan official who was after all only an exiled American. 
There was an approach to sensibility in the deep folds of his face, and 
the voice had a strain of homely melancholy. “I thought, mebbe,” he 
continued, and stopped to pant as he regained his feet; “I thought 
mebbe you’d tell me how things is in the little old place. I’m town born 
there. In the first ward; a little white house under an ellum tree.” 
They walked on and his voice dropped to a tone of reminiscence. “A 
big dhrooping ellum, an’ the fog in the top branches, while the water 
came drip, drip, down on the shingles. I ain’t seen a real rainy day since. 
Say, Bud, I was alderman in that town once. Alderman Kerrigan! Fif- 
teen years ago!” 

A burst of music interrupted him and filled all the spaces of the 
wood with a fantastic waltz. The path suddenly curved back toward 
the road which they had left when Kerrigan had alighted to join him in 
his walk out from Caracas, and Joseph saw, beneath an arch of trees at 
the forest edge, a luxuriant garden, and, beyond, a low, white hacienda, 
around whose ample loggia a swarm of gay-colored dancers were revolv- 
ing in the mazy whirls of a waltz. Great, languorous trees, laden with 
blossoming vines, overhung the house, and in their shade, and beneath 
the royal palms, the sagoes and hebiscus of the garden, were dozens of 
strolling couples. Kerrigan licked his fat lips. “A little fizz for me,” 
said he thirstily. “Come on. It’s swate, but it’ll be iced, they said. 
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And here’s your friend Pascale come to introduce you to the girls. Drive 
home with me, and tell me about the old place. ”Taint often they write me.” 

Joseph turned with relief to greet a sallow-faced, exquisite youth in 
a tight-fitting black suit who was approaching across the garden. They 
shook hands as the music rose to a grand sputtering of guitaritas and 
ceased ; then a gay wave of color bore them toward the shades of a mango 
grove where jet black Trinidad negroes in spotless white were swinging 
trays of innumerable glasses above merry tables. Gay toasts, joyous 
rallying in French and Spanish mingled, a hundred heavy odors, and 
through the chinks of the foliage the blue dome of a tropic afternoon— 
it was life! It was escape at last from the humdrum, from the everyday! 
It was romance! 

Pascale, ever grave, ever eloquent, touched his arm, and lifted his 
glass significantly. “I give you a health,” he whispered, “El flor de 
Caracas!” Hargrove touched glasses. “Is she here?” he asked. “She 
mourns. She must not be gay. But she is here. Behind the window bars 
as the custom is. You see her?” “Surely,” cried the American. 
“Sehoritas ;” he bowed farewell to his companions, and hurried after 
Pascale. A half hour in her father’s patio, their chatter behind the 
palms in the legation, the frowns of three admirers, here was a basis, 
so it seemed, for an affair in Caracas. He glowed with delight at the 
adventure. 

The sun was rimming the mountains; and the twilight of the tropics, 
beautiful and fleeting, softened the colors and blended the contrasts of 
the gay hacienda. The musicians had scattered, leaving their instru- 
ments piled in confusion by their chairs; the dancers had dispersed. One 
of them, a slim youth in black, had picked up a guitarita and was singing, 
to its accompaniment, the most sentimental of melodies, 

La cogi por la mano 
Debajo un arbol la sent. 
En su divino.rostro, 
Tres besos estampé. 
Entonces me dijo la nifia 
Otros tres, otros tres, otros tres. 


IIe sang with his eyes closed, touching his instrument with effective 
grace. A group surrounded him, sitting about the edge of a fountain 
and listening in a silence full of sentiment. From the shadows of the 
loggia a feminine voice echoed the chorus softly, 


Otros tres, otros tres, otros tres! 


“La Liana,” said Pascale, with a flourish of the words as if introduc- 
ing the Queen of Sheba. Joseph’s glance, seeking the window from 
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whence the voice came, encountered a little man in a red uniform just 
quitting it, who scowled as he saw them and made a motion as if to re- 
turn, but thought better of it. ‘Manuel Barquez,” Pascale whispered 
impressively, “the nephew of the President.” 

Only a rose glow from the clouds lightened the gloom of the room 
behind the bars. The black mantilla of La Liana (for she was in mourn- 
ing and so not in festive dress) made her a part of the darkness, all but 
the white face, and the gardenia between the waves of her lustrous hair. 
As Joseph bent close to the bars she drew back in mock confusion, wrap- 
ping the lace of her mantilla about her till he could see only the soft, be- 
witching eyes. Her cry of feigned surprise was his cue, and he took 
it gleefully. The light failed, the soft gloom thickened, the mantilla 
dropped to show a ravishing face appealing to his, or was flung about a 
retreating figure with malicious eyes. Badinage, with a half-hidden 
beauty, to a melancholy ballad, in the warm glow of early twilight, the 
rival glowering not far away; it was romance, absurd, frivolous, but 
romance, romance to the core! The song ceased, the night began to 
drop down quickly from the mountains. La Liana sang up to him, her 
moving lips close to the bars and only an inch or two from his own. 
When she paused the mocking smile that accompanied the song died 
away, and left her eyes glowing with another light. Spanish deserted him, 
French left him, prose fled him. “Take, O take those lips away,” he 
murmured, and vehemently kissed them. La Liana screamed, then 
jerked away her hand, and disappeared into the darkness of the chamber. 
The red uniform was beside him making angry threats. Somehow there 
was a tussle, a glow, a fall, blood streaming from a cut in the forehead of 
the president’s nephew as he hurried toward the mango grove. Joseph 
shook his shoulders like an angry bull (this was the simile which oc- 
curred to him) and glanced back at the window where so lately he had 
pressed the soft lips of La Liana. The story had reached a climax. It 
told well. 

But this little flirtation had led him deeper than he had expected. 
He had affronted the nephew of the despot. He saw himself threatened, 
put under irons. He heard himself gloriously asserting his American 
citizenship. The minister would be hastening to release him, a file of 
blue jackets landing at La Guayra. He imagined driving triumphantly 
from Caracas, while yellow faces scowled and La Liana waved to him 
in tearful defiance through the bars of her window. 

Take, O take those lips away, 
he murmured. It had been a fine moment. 
Two policemen with stubby rifles appeared from the direction of the 
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stables. Out of an inky black entry way into the house, Joseph heard 
his name called and, turning, saw the beckoning of a fleshy hand. He 
strolled over with an assumption of indifference. “Hello, Kerrigan,” 
he said, “what are you doing in that closet?” 

“Takin’ a nap, me son,” responded the Irishman, “an’ now waitin’ 
for you. Come in before the boys in blue nab you.” 

Hargrove obeyed with unseemly haste, saying, “I won’t run away 
from them,” as he did so. 

“More fool you,” returned the Irishman. “Now, why did ye row 
with the Prisidint’s niphew. Was it fizz?” 

This great paunch, this man of prose was insensible to romance. 
“Didn’t you see him try to hit me?” Joseph stammered angrily. 

“After you called him something! and didn’ I see you holdin’ lips 
with a young lady through the bars?” 

““That’s my business,” said Joseph indignantly. 

“An’ he didn’ think so? An’ why should he since he’s only hopin’ 
to marry the lady!” Kerrigan chuckled; then suddenly becoming more 
serious, put his hand not unkindly on the youth’s arm. “Do you see 
young Rodriguez there, a-singin’?” he said in quite a different tone. He 
pointed to the little group which had returned from the supper table, 
and was once more seated about the edge of the fountain. “Could you 
sing that way without lookin’ the durn’d fool?” The Spaniard was 
pouring a flood of sentiment into his quavering voice, yet he was at one 
with the luscious night, the heavy odors, the soft eyes that shone upon 
him. “It’s not my kind,” said Hargrove, but the words were an admis- 
sion, not spoken in contempt. 

“An’ you can’t make love as they do either, Bud. You’re English, 
you’re too hasty, you ain’t light enough of the touch. You get in trouble 
ivery toime. You’ve insulted that girl. Not by makin’ love to her. 
You couldn’t insult her (bein’ Spanish) that way, but by smackin’ her 
lips in the prisince of others. An’ you knocked the little fellow down 
because he objected. You can’t dale with these people. In big things 
an’ little it’s all the same. You don’t understand. You’re not simpatico, 
as they say here, an’ you'll stay so to the ind.” 

Joseph listened with surprise to Kerrigan grown philosophic, and 
began to take less pride in his adventure. He had been hasty, perhaps, 
a little bad-mannered; but then hot blood will out, and consider the 
sovereign power of La Liana’s eyes. The conception of the affair which 
Kerrigan presented was just—but a little bourgeois. 

Kerrigan came out of a reverie. “You was contemplatin’ a return to 
New Haven on the Maracaibo to-morrow, Mister Hargrove?” 
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“My trunk’s on board now,” said Joseph. “I have only a satchel at 
the hotel.” 

“Bud, I think I’d sacrifice that satchel. *Tain’t worth three hundred 
dollars, is it? For it’ll cost that to git it, calculatin’ the foine an’ the 
hands to be grased; not to mintion the toime, if you’re in a hurry to be 
home, for it’ll be three weeks before they'll let you off, aven with grasin’.” 

Joseph tossed his head indignantly, “I’ll appeal to the American 
minister. We’ll see if this one-horse country can impose upon me then.” 

“An’ what will your two-horse counthry be after doin’ except to see 
that you get a trial?” said Kerrigan warmly. “Boy, I’m sorry for the 
dipths of your innocence. It’s assault an’ battery they’ll charge you 
with, an’ it’s in dhirty Caracas jail they’ll put you, with cockroaches big 
as your palm playin’ lape-frog on the floor. The foine’s small, but 
the graft’s big, an’ the Prisidint ’ll have a new top hat, an’ his niphew 
a case of chimpagne, an’ La Liana a diamond pin, an’ all out of your 
pockets.” 

Joseph was thankful for the darkness which hid his confusion. As- 
sault and battery, graft, a jail—he began to feel like a fool. 

“But you don’t understand, Kerrigan,” he stammered feebly. “There 
is—well”—he forced it out. “You see this isn’t an ordinary affair. I’ve 
no doubt the man seeks revenge,” he threw a little careless indifference 
into his voice, “and he may wish to endanger my liberty; but assault and 
battery, and bribing, O no!” 

Kerrigan sighed. “When you excoites jealousy by sparkin’ about 
New Haven, I suppose they draws a sword on you, an’ says, ‘Mate me at 
Savin Rock by the loight of the moon.?” He chuckled. “But here, if 
you monkeys with Barquez’s girl, he’ll get aven with you by the common 
South American method, Bud, he’ll make you pay, an’ square La Liana 
with the procades.” 

The tone and the words stirred up Joseph’s very soul in disgust, but 
they were convincing. “I can’t stay here three weeks,” he babbled. “T’ll 
lose my job.” It came over him that he was appealing to a man he 
scarcely knew and half despised. “Thank you for your advice, Mr. 
Kerrigan,” he added with more dignity. “I think I’ll look up the con- 
sul and see what can be done.” 

“Hold on a minute, Bud,” whispered Kerrigan, and pulled him back, 
as the two policemen, swinging their short rifles importantly, trotted 
over to the hacienda, separated, and hurried down the corridors. “Kape 
still,” he whispered. “The consul’s gone home. Lave it to me.” 

“Quien es?” asked the policeman suspiciously at the entrance to their 
corridor. 
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“Che hai, Piedro,” grunted Kerrigan sleepily, and the man went on 
toward the garden. 

The picnic was breaking up, and carriages, voluble with laughter, 
with buenas noches, and with fragments of song, were rolling off into 
the starlight toward Caraécas. By couples and groups the remaining 
guests were strolling back across the glimmering road to the hacienda, 
while the rattle of innumerable dishes marked the end of the supper in 
the mango grove. The lights on the tables were going out one by one, 
and servants, hurrying from the house, began to hang yellow globes of 
light along the length of the loggia. 

“Bud,” said Kerrigan, “you'll have to lose that satchel.” 

“Run for it!” cried Joseph in disgust. 

“Bribin’s safer,” said the Irishman, “but that not bein’ possible, 
we'll pull their other leg an’ run for it.” 

A confused murmur drew their glance to the garden end of the log- 
gia, where the policemen had met and were talking excitedly to an ever- 
increasing group. 

“Ah, there you are,’ murmured Kerrigan. Joseph felt his arm 
grasped tightly, and with surprising speed he was hurried down the dark 
passageway, pulled through a door, and tiptoed along a verdurous tun- 
nel beneath some feathery shrub. Light and murmur died away behind, 
and with relief he felt the irregular smoothness of a path beneath his 
feet. Then his guide, panting and snuffling with the exertion, pulled 
aside a screen of branches and stepped out into the open. Joseph, fol- 
lowing, saw before them a forest and, far, far above, the’ immeasurable 
sweep of the Andes, a great wall, gray and soft, and vast in the starlight. 
To the right the peak of La Silla trailed a faintly luminous cloud into 
the heart of the milky way. But just above them, like the notch of a 
giant axe blow, was a cleft in the flowing sky line of the mountains. 

“There’s the pass, Hargrove,” panted the fat man, “an’ there’s the 
trail, an’ up you go an’ down again on the other soide, an’ so to the 
stamer as aisy, as aisy.” He pointed, and Joseph’s eye caught and fol- 
lowed a faint white taper that led into the gloom of the forest and there 
disappeared. “Go slow till you’re through the woods,” he continued, 
“an’ then you can’t lose it to the top. When you see a pile of rocks and 
a cross, go back in the grass away, wrap up, an’ there snooze awhile. My 
farm is in the hills thereabouts, an’ if a mule can get me there to-night, 
T’'ll be goin’ over to the Caracas road to head you for the stamer in the 
mornin’.” 

Joseph had lost the basis of common experience, but he was conscious 
that the present situation was almost too irregular. “Look here,” he 
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cried, catching the sleeve of the departing Kerrigan, “I don’t know about 
all this. Suppose I get lost, or caught. Suppose”—he broke off, 
ashamed of his distrust, paused, then, in a different tone, blurted out, 
“Why should you do all this for me?” 

Kerrigan put a hand on his shoulder. “You’d do as much for me, 
Bud, if you found me drunk, or sick, or—or lost in a strange place, and 
knew I came from the ould first in New Haven, and used to run with 
the gang. Of course you would.” (Joseph blushed.) “You're a bit of 
home to me, lad. Now up wid ye, and back I go to help ’em hunt for you 
in Carécas. We'll have desayuno together on the mountain top in the 
morning.” He pulled his fat body groaningly up the bank which led 
to the house, and disappeared. Joseph listened for a moment to his 
careful footfalls, then to the distant murmur of the hacienda. Suddenly 
the band flared out into the national anthem. The president was leaving. 
Thrilling with the terror of the pursued, he darted down the pale gleam 
which proclaimed the path and plunged into the deep gloom of the forest. 

When, hot and breathless, he ceased from running, his mind was a 
turmoil of confused and mortifying reflections. Hurt pride, combined 
with a sense of lost illusion, kept his thoughts revolving in a painful 
orbit of self-criticism, while his body unheedingly stumbled along the 
dim path. It was only an illusion gone, a draught of the imagined life 
of gallantry and romance which had proved flat and bitter. For Joseph 
was a true romantic, one of those (fortunate or unfortunate) for whom 
some other atmosphere, to be breathed in great moments, and in dreams, 
must exist, or life is tasteless. At twenty-three the dream world for him 
was one of gaiety, of gallantry, of brave love to the melody of a poignant 
song. He had lived it and found it empty. Dulcinea was a shallow 
flirt, his adventure a mere brawl, and the sum of it was a fine and a dirty 
bribe, or, by the aid of a fat Irishman, an ingnominious flight. Some- 
thing rose in his throat; he spat upon it all, this tinsel world. Back 
to prose and honest work again, and so good-night to romance! And 
at the thought the mists began to clear from his mind, the cool breath 
of the forest made itself felt upon his forehead. The vast gloom, the 
heavy odors dropped from the shrubs he brushed on his course, the clefts 
in the leafy roof, full of gray starlight, began to work upon his spirit. 
Long after the winding path had left the woods and was climbing 
through the sand and cacti of the lower slopes, the healing influences 
continued their good offices. With a freer mind he looked down from a 
mountain buttress upon the cluster of firefly lights at the hacienda, and 
the glow of distant Carfcas. The air grew cool and invigorating, the 
cacti disappeared. He bent as he walked and swished his hand through 
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grass, real grass, wet with the dew. And then an odor, an odor that 
brought a pang of homesickness, an odor a world apart from the heavy 
tropic smells. Violets! He stopped and leaned over a wall of loose 
stones to sniff the beds where they lay, remembering that in the morning 
the flowers would be plucked and go swinging in great bunches at either 
end of a staff, down to homesick northerners in Cardcas. He picked a 
single flower and, with an almost sentimental reverence, put it in his 
buttonhole. After the manner of youth and the true romantics, his 
romance was eoming back, changed in form, yet still romance. Then 
the path rose sharply beneath his feet, then fell into a little cup on the 
mountain top, and there a pile of stones, and upon them a wooden cross, 
faintly traced against the stars. Beyond, the path met a road which split 
into a dozen confounding channels. Behind were bushes, and beneath 
them sand, still warm with the sun, and there, out of sight of the road, 
he wrapped himself tightly in his coat and very peacefully went to sleep. 

In an instant (so it seemed) he opened his eyes to a gray world, and 
a dim figure bending above him. “Good morning, Bud,” the figure said 
cheerfully. It was Kerrigan, wrapped in a cloak and shivering for all 
his fat. Joseph sat up painfully, and looked about him into a white 
world of driving mist. The gloom of the night before rushed back upon 
his soul. A glory had passed away from the earth. Wet grass and cold 
rocks symbolized what was left. 

“Cheer up, son,” cried Kerrigan. “A cup of coffee will make a man 
of you. And you’re safe now as if you was home. I stopped at Da India 
on the way last night and there they told me that you’d been seen walkin’ 
over El Calvario, and that they thought they’d catch you at the station 
this mornin’. Niphew says he'll take a hundred pesos more for every 
day you hide, and La Liana is to make a public declaration in El Her- 
aldo that ye grossly insoolted her.” 

Joseph was filled with a sick disgust. “Miserable dagoes,” he groaned. 

“Sh—sh. Not so fast. There’s the English of you again. You'll 
see no foiner gintlemen in the worrld than your frind Pascale and his 
koind. It’s you, with your foolish notions, that traffics with the rabble 
an’ thin flings names at the foinest in the land! Pascale was goin’ to 
lind you the money you naded. Don’t call ’em dagoes, Bud. An’ now 
drink the coffee an’ we’re off.” 

The night and the forests had wrought upon Joseph. “Kerrigan,” 
he said mournfully, “I ought to be kicked.” 

Suddenly a great light shot through the mist, and changed it from 
gray to white, falling with soft radiance upon the yellow ruts of the 
road they were travelling, and the billowing grass. Heat stole through 
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the world, and with incredible speed it was neither night nor twilight, 
but full day. There was Kerrigan, rosy with the cold, and swinging 
easily upon what had been a gray shape and now was a dapper mule, who 
tossed the silver-studded lariats with his head and side-stepped on the 
path. And above them the clouds, still cold and gray, marched relent- 
lessly through the stunted trees of the upper slopes. “D’ye smell the 
air, boy?” cried Kerrigan. “It’s home air! It’s cold, my boy. It’s 
salt. It’s wet and raw. Don’t it ’mind ye of a March mornin’, with the 
mud underfoot, and the Richard Peck whistlin’ as she comes up the har- 
bor? A man can work in air like this! A man can live!” 

A March morning, and the office opening at eight! Gloom fell again 
upon Joseph. He could not yet see the true romance. And then the 
gray cold above them turned silver, split, and was hurried away on the 
arms of the freshening trades. A blue lake spread quickly into the great 
dome of heaven, with peak after peak trailing shattered wisps of vapor 
and lifting its glistening head beneath. The joy born of the violets and 
the mountain night surged back into Joseph’s soul. He shouted and 
dashed up a grassy declivity which alone was higher than their road. 
Far below him the great face of the Andes fell away almost sheer, far, 
far down to the vast floor of the sea itself, and the eye, dropping, too, 
left the great wall in dizziness, and ranged out over an illimitable ex- 
panse, infinitely smooth, infinitely blue, expanding to vague horizons 
where sky and ocean blended in turquoise. Beside this glory romance 
seemed petty. Or was this itself romance? 

Something made him glance at Kerrigan. The old man had fol- 
lowed him to the little knife edge of grass, and was sitting, quite silent, 
upon the brink of the great declivity, his eyes fixed upon that far off 
point where sea melted into sky. His round body shook with something 
resembling sobs, and his eyelids were quivering. 

For an instant Joseph forgot beauty and the wonder of the world. 
“You want to go back,” he said gently. 

Kerrigan lifted a fist toward the North, but dropped it suddenly. 
“Seems to me, Bud,” he said huskily, “as if just past there I could see 
the ould lighthouse, an’ the two Rocks way up beyond. Yes, Bud, I want 
to go back.” 

“Why don’t you?” said Joseph. 

The fist rose again and the old man’s manner changed. “They drove 
me out, damn ’em,” he cried, “an’ they none so mighty good. They cast 
me off an’ drove me out for life. But, thank God, it wasn’t the ould 
gang that did it!” 

“And yet you want to go back?” asked Joseph curiously. 
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“I was raised there, Bud,” said Kerrigan simply. “I was born under 
an ellum tree, an’ brought up in cloudy weather, mud, slush, an’ a north- 
aist wind. Palms don’t come natural, everlastin’ sunlight ain’t natural. 
Nothin’s natural here. You think that’s beautiful, boy,” he waved a 
scornful hand over the blue Caribbean. “I like it only because I think I 
can almost see to Lighthouse Point and home. Home,” he repeated sadly, 
“an’ there’s your path to it, windin’ down the cliff to La Guayra. Push 
through the town an’ hustle on board. Nobody ’Il stop you, but run for 
it if they try to, an’ the captain Il protect you.” 

Joseph’s eye followed the steep and curving path till it pitched over 
a cliff edge and seemed to drop to the great blue floor below, and all 
the while he was thinking how he might show his regret for the contempt 
he had all too plainly manifested. 

“You’ve done a lot for me, Mr. Kerrigan,” he said after a pause, 
“a lot more than I deserve. Is there anything I can do for you at home?” 

The Irishman’s face relaxed. “Just go down the strate to St. Anne’s 
Church,” he said reminiscently, “an’ look about you, my boy, an’ if there’s 
a dhirty little house under an ellum there still, write me about it. An’ 
if the boys is upsettin’ ash barrels, an’ haivin’ rocks at the Chinamen, 
write me about it. An’ if it’s a could day with slush in the strates, snow 
an’ rain fallin’, an’ a dhirty fog comin’ in from the Sound, just step into 
Pat Sweeney’s saloon at the corner” (his voice rose), “an’ there'll be 
ould Pat, the son of a say-horse, warrum an’ comfortable, a-woipin’ 
of his glasses behint the bar. Just say, ‘Pat, you damned ould fool, will 
you have one on Mike Kerrigan, Mike Kerrigan, in mim’ry of the ould 
gang?’” His voice, which had rung out cheerily, dropped again. “An’ 
write me of it, Mister Hargrove. Till him you’re writin’ of it” (he 
swelled his chest) “to Michael Kerrigan, Capitano-generale del com- 
missario, Estados Unidos de Venezuela. O damn it, man, an’ I’d rather 
be boss of the fhirst ward, than Prisidint of this whole counthry. ‘Where 
a man’s treasure is, there shall his heart be also.” He rose hastily, 
clambered heavily upon his mule and without another word clattered 
back along the road. 

Hargrove, with a little mistiness in the eves, gazed after him for 
a moment, and then, shouting farewell, turned and plunged down the 
steep trail to the broad sea and home beyond. The road hung like an 
eagle’s flight above the abyss, and beneath the blazing morning sun, sea 
and mountain were sapphire and emerald and jet before his eyes. But 
now the glories of the tropic world were dimmed. He was thinking 
rather of Kerrigan, for he began to understand that which is the true 
romance. Henry Seidel Canby. 
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Dutcu history is heroic, it is picturesque, but the Dutchmen who 
figure in it can hardly be called romantic. There is a certain matter-of- 
factness about them that precludes romance; their heroism is predomi- 
nantly that of the burgher, not of the noble, of the citizen-soldier grimly 
doing his duty to the end, not of the plumed knight delighting in deeds 
of useless derring-do for the sake of posing in their limelight. In all 
Dutch history there is no deed of individual heroism—and the tale of 
them is a long one—without its practical bearing upon the issue at hand. 
A citizen soldiery is never romantic,—witness Cromwell’s warriors, the 
embattled farmers of the Revolution, the sans-culottes rushing to the 
defence of their invaded soil. But they are the true makers of history, 
and its true heroes. 

The Netherlanders had no time to group themselves in the foreground 
of their history ; they left the picture to take care of itself, a still life with 
the conquered ocean in the background, some decidedly dead Burgundian, 
Spanish or French ruler, commander, or statesman in the middle dis- 
tance, and set about the next of the many tasks they must accomplish. 
And even when, in an expansive mood of self-congratulation, they posed 
before the canvas of some painter in all the pomp and circumstance of 
successful war, or the dignified finery of civic triumph, they only cele- 
brated, as it proved, not themselves, but the great art that was another 
of their achievements. The literature which they created, and which sang 
their praises, remained inaccessible to the world at large; the reports 
they wrote of their own deeds, which did find their way into other 
tongues, were as bald, matter-of-fact, and objective as hard-working, 
hard-headed servants of state or chartered company could make them; 
the romance was not a part of their very serious business. Indifferent 
to their own romantic possibilities, they had, further, the misfortune of 
being pitted in the end against a nation convinced of its monopoly of 
righteousness, whose vision of the heroism, the picturesqueness, and the 
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virtue of its foes has been of necessity, owing to this very conviction, 
markedly defective; from Joan of Arc in her shining armor, to—strange 
concatenation—Oom Paul in his plug hat, with “Boni,” Washington, and 
a few foreign friends like “Dutch Billy” among the intermediate links. 
The seventeenth century Netherlanders did not mind English abuse in the 
least, but their descendants, the earliest friends and bankers of the strug- 
gling young republic, were sorely vexed by Diedrich Knickerbocker’s his- 
tory of New York; it was so gratuitous, coming from an American. There 
is but small satisfaction in posthumously calling him the first of the An- 
glomaniacs. 

The Netherlander’s strong idealism, even, was eminently practical. 
He translated it into terms of equal human rights, and forthwith set 
about their realization, never ceasing from striving for them until he 
had won them, first for himself, then for all the world, including the 
opponents who would have withheld them. He was the first to perceive 
that heterodoxy may be the other man’s orthodoxy, and to live up to the 
conviction in a day when elsewhere the life of a Roman Catholic in a 
Protestant country was only a little more bearable than that of a Protes- 
tant under Roman Catholic rule, and the existence of Jew and Pagan 
under either an intolerable burden. Such measures as he took in the 
seventeenth century against the Roman Catholics within his own do- 
minions were dictated by reasons of state, not of religion; he denied 
them the liberty to conspire against its safety, but not liberty of con- 
science ; and even so his measures were mild, indeed, when compared with 
those contemporary England took against “Papist” plots, imaginary and 
real. In matters religious, the Netherlander preferred to establish two- 
and-seventy jarring Protestant sects of his own: their confuting was his 
favorite sport. In this at least (but his sauces are more numerous) he 
was, and remains, the Anglo-Saxon’s Friesio-Saxon cousin. 

The seventeenth-century Netherlander was not three hundred years 
ahead of his time—William of Orange, even, was not—but he was so far 
in advance of it that it fell to him to break the path along which all the 
other nations of the modern world followed, England almost abreast 
with him, then the American colonies but just bound together in inde- 
pendence, and finally France, which, taking so much of the influences 
of its revolution from this country, returned so much more to it there- 
after in the shaping of American democracy, if not of the American 
republic. 

The Netherlander had no taste and no time for heroics; he had only 
an invincible zest for the work set to his hand. He was forced to be prac- 
tical in a struggle that was almost always against overwhelming forces 
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and superior resources. Ruined, he turned with all the strength of the in- 
stinct of self-preservation to the development of his commerce and in- 
dustries, which alone could give him the means to carry the desperate 
struggle on to victory; small in numbers, he employed mercenaries whom 
his Burgundian and Hapsburg rulers had accustomed him to hire for 
their own aggrandizement, not his, but ever he found his leaders at home 
—the unbroken succession of men of genius or surpassing ability, Wil- 
liam the Silent, Maurice, Oldenbarneveld, Frederick Henry, John de 
Witt, William III., the victorious admirals. 

Their long struggle with nature, their unwearying insistence upon 
their rights in the Middle Ages, had taught the men of the Low Coun- 
tries fortitude rather than dash, had developed in them the qualities that 
enabled them to “win out.” They had learned patience, and also the 
value of the substance without the empty shell of appearance, the virtue 
of moderation. They were trained to become moderation’s champions in 
an age of religious and political unreasonableness. They were forcéd to 
employ it politically in their own behalf until the end of their interna- 
tional career, balancing the fortunes of their little country between Spain, 
England, and France, and at times, the Empire and the Scandinavian 
countries as well. 


The history of New Amsterdam and New Netherland resembles, in 
its general outline, that of their mother country, not only the history of 
the Dutch Republic, but also that of the earlier southern Netherlands 
asserting their rights and privileges in the face of their arrogant dis- 
regard by their medieval rulers. In the new Netherland as in the old 
there was the same unwearying opposition to oppressive, unjust, and un- 
wise rule, barren of results there, it is true, but for that very reason all 
the more potently kept alive as one of the formative American influences. 
In the new Netherland there was the same respect for the rights of others, 
the same measure of peace and security for the persecuted, far greater 
than was found elsewhere at that period, the same tolerance of the Jesuit 
missionary ransomed from the Indians by orthodox Dutch Reformed 
money, for the refugee Jew from Brazil, the Quaker from New England, 
the Mohammedan, even, and the pagan. In the new Netherland, more- 
over, there was the same need of cautious diplomacy, of moderation in 
inter-colonial relations and negotiations as there was in the international 
position of the old, and for analogous reasons. This moderation, strength- 
ened in the Netherlander in the New World by the requirements of his 
peculiar position wedged in between English colonies superior to him in 
numbers and force, had still another and decisive influence in the shaping 
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of the history of those colonies through the Indians, with whom the Dutch 
settlers succeeded in maintaining friendly relations, the tradition being 
continued by the later English governors of the province. 

It is again, as in Holland itself, the romance of history without the 
romance of its human instruments, even without that, not lacking there, 
of a few great leaders. New Netherland’s influence in American history 
has not been a matter of men—of heroes to be worshipped—but of prin- 
ciples, an indirect influence, a modifying and readjusting one, whose 
continuity, long ignored, was not traced until some twenty years ago. It 
was a democratic, as distinct from a republican influence, which may be 
aristocratic, as, indeed, it was in New England. Matthew Arnold de- 
clared that Englishmen have “the religion of inequality,” and Gladstone 
corroborated him when he said that “there is no broad political idea 
which has entered less into the formation of the political system of Eng- 
land than the idea of equality. The love of justice, as distinguished from 
equality, is strong among our countrymen; the love of equality, as dis- 
tinguished from justice, is very weak. The love of freedom itself is 
hardly stronger in England than the love of aristocracy.” 

It is the clear perception of this indirect but pervasive influence of 
New Netherland upon the Anglo-Saxon colonies, the same in kind and 
perhaps in measure as that exerted by the Netherlands in Europe, which 
forms one of the great merits of Mrs. van Rensselaer’s book. Hers, she 
explicitly informs us, is a history of the city, not of the province, yet the 
province takes its proper place and importance in the narrative when- 
ever these wider influences demand consideration. Nowhere are the pro- 
portions cramped by the official scope of the book. 


From the Dutch point of view, New Netherland was a failure from 
first to last, a costly minor venture of the West India Company, whose 
really profitable business was held to lie in privateering in the Spanish 
West Indies, and in the conquest of Brazil and of the Portuguese pos- 
sessions on the west coast of Africa. Spoils and trade were its aims, not 
colonization ; and it preferred the bullion, silver and costly products of the 
tropics to the beaverskins of the Manhates. Its financial management 
was wretched almost from the first: in favorable years enormous dividends 
were paid out of current gains without thought of the formation of a 
reserve fund; the conclusion of peace with Spain put an end to its chief 
source of income, the capture of Spanish merchantmen, and thereafter 
it was constantly hampered by lack of funds. The bickerings of the Re- 
monstrants and Contraremonstrants, a quarrel that was as much political 
as religious, affected it unfavorably, since one of the parties was consis- 
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tently hostile to its interests; and last, but certainly not least, the diplo- 
matic complications of the Republic, constantly watching England, after 
as well as before the peace of Munster, forbade vigorous measures against 
English aggression in America for fear of their influence upon English 
policy in Europe: New Netherland certainly was not worth a war. The 
question of boundaries, of the very right of the Netherlanders to be there 
at all, was for this reason never definitively taken up at home. 

New Netherland was, in fact, little better than a burden to the short- 
sighted West India Company, which refused to have its eyes opened by 
the written appeals and protests of the settlers, by the deputations they 
sent to Amsterdam, by the frank speeches of the first patroon of Rensse- 
laerswyck. The quality of the governors sent to New Amsterdam by the 
Company testifies to this indifference: Mrs. van Rensselaer substitutes 
their full-length portraits for the familiar caricatures. The only really 
able and experienced one of them, Peter Stuyvesant, immediately made 
his masterful presence felt, but the Dutch spirit revolted against his 
autocratic way of achieving his ends, even though they were of service 
to them. Stuyvesant’s is the only picturesque prominent figure in the 
history of New Netherland, the only one, moreover, whose popular repu- 
tation has not been harmed by Washington Irving’s pseudo-humor, even 
though he be only remembered at large for his wooden leg and his legend- 
ary use of his cane. The absorption of New Netherland by its stronger 
neighbors was, however, inevitable from the first; and it was in this 
manner alone that the modifying Dutch component could enter into the 
American leaven. 

Having recognized and traced the Netherlander’s influence in the 
New World, Mrs. van Rensselaer co-ordinates it with the other formative 
forces that went to the making of the “American spirit,” the most de- 
cisive of them all being the virgin soil itself and the environment it cre- 
ated. It is here that the work acquires its more than local, its national 
significance. The American spirit was not born at the outbreak of the 
Revolution ; it reached its majority then. Its birth took place in different 
spots along the Atlantic coast on the days of the establishment there of 
the first settlements, in New England, New Netherland, New Jersey, 
Maryland, Virginia, New Sweden, Pennsylvania—it had its birth in 
each new trading post, in each new hamlet, on each new farm planted on 
the soil through a century and a half. In 1775, when it asserted itself, 
it was already native to the backbone, not a transplanted European spirit, 
English or otherwise. 


The work, so far as it goes in these two volumes, is one of those 
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authoritative achievements of an enthusiastic yet well-poised specialist, 
which must be accepted as it stands, and left for scrutiny of details to 
sub-specialists—archivists, secretaries of historical societies, and the like. 
In its broad outline it leaves the impression of accuracy and complete- 
ness, of infinite pains taken with fullness of knowledge and understand- 
ing, and of that final readjustment of the point of view for which the 
time is ripe after the passing of the long supremacy of the historians who 
sought American origins in England only, and after the subsequent reac- 
tion which was too much inclined to exaggerate the importance of Dutch 
influences and had a somewhat far-fetched predilection for remote Ger- 
manic beginnings of American institutions. Mrs. van Rensselaer’s his- 
tory has been written de novo: it is based throughout on first-hand study 
of the existent sources of information, not upon a blind reliance on the 
use made of them by her predecessors. Much of her task, indeed, consists 
of the rectification of misconceptions, misinterpretations, and not a little 
deliberate misrepresentation. The clearness of her definition of the pa- 
troonships is a minor illustration of this. The author shows how mis- 
taken has been the general idea of earlier historians that they were 
feudal grants after the manner of the seigneuries of Canada and Mary- 
land. It may be well to add here that none of them but that of Rensse- 
laerswyck, with its early absentee landlords, ever amounted to anything. 

Mrs. van Rensselaer’s estimate of the average of well-being of the 
people of the Dutch Republic, by the way, is rather too fayorable. In 
the Netherlands of the seventeenth century, as in the England of the 
nineteenth, the interrelation of progress and poverty was plainly visible. 
Along with vast wealth there was a great deal of indigence, and, re- 
peatedly, of actual starvation; the charitable resources of the Republic 
were heavily drawn upon for the relief of misery. The unwillingness of 
the Dutch lower class to emigrate and settle in the colony on the Hudson 
can hardly be ascribed, as Mrs. van Rensselaer does, to a high standard 
of comfort at home. The Netherlander’s home-keeping instinct had prob- 
ably much to do with it, and moreover, we know that the reports sent 
back by those already there were as often discouraging as enthusiastic. 
Traders and merchants were unquestionably deterred by the Company’s 
hampering rule and commercial regulations, by its financial and other 
difficulties, and by familiarity with the constant diplomatic complica- 
tions with England. The impression that the venture was not a promis- 
ing one must have been general. From the very first, therefore, the 
settlers of New York were in good measure foreign exiles—chiefly Wal- 
loon, French and German—who, having nothing to lose, were far more 
readily induced to make the hazard. 
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The work, it may be added passim, is also notable for its common- 
sense information, shorn of all “genealogical window-dressing,” con- 
cerning the origins of the Knickerbocker families, many of which were 
not Dutch at all. Worthy of mention, also, is the comparison drawn by 
the author between the social and cultural level of New England and that 
of the Dutch of New York, at the time when the province passed defini- 
tively under the dominion of the English crown. 

The work is extremely well documenté, the bibliography containing 
five hundred titles, many of them being collective ones, so that the num- 
ber of publications and documents consulted must far surpass the thou- 
sand mark. It is unlikely that at this late day, new sources of informa- 
tion will be discovered, either in this country, or in Dutch, English, and 
French archives and private collections. The books and records of the 
West India Company were sold by the pound in the first quarter of the 
last century in Amsterdam, and no trace of them has ever been found 
thereafter. 

The history is planned to fill four volumes, of which the first two, 
here under discussion, deal with New Amsterdam, and, whenever neces- 
cary, with New Netherland, from the earliest days to the accession of Wil- 
liam and Mary. The two volumes still to come will cover the eighteenth 
century, the later colonial history of the city, that is, and the revolution- 
ary period, carrying the tale through the war and the constructive years 
that followed it down to the year 1789 and the inauguration of the first 
President of the United States. At this point Mrs. van Rensselaer pur- 
poses to lay down her pen, because “to go farther than this would be not 
to continue the same story, but to begin on the same ground one of a 
different kind. . . . [In 1789] New York was no longer the capital of 
a province independent of its neighbors and semi-autonomous, or, as it 
had been in recent years, the capital of a virtually independent state; 
and eight years later it ceased to be even the capital of one of the United 
States.” 

Perhaps Mrs. van Rensselaer can be induced, when the time comes, 
to take up this “story of a different kind on the same ground” down to 
the end of the nineteenth century. Thus alone New York City will have 
at last a history worthy of what it was, above all, worthy of what it has 
become, and may yet be. An inevitable hiatus, an irreparable waste of 
preparation and knowledge will be created, if that task be entrusted to 
other hands, however able. Meanwhile it is safe to predict that, in the 
two volumes still to come, the centre of interest of the narrative will shift 
with increasing frequency from the city to the province, especially to the 
old New York frontier. A. Schade van Westrum. 
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BARBAROSSA 


BY ROBERT R. LOGAN 


IMMoRTAL sleeper in the halls of Time! 
Whom the enchanter Death hath vainly sought to chain, 
What nameless visions and what dreams sublime 
Have visited thy brain! 


The slippered centuries with soundless tread 
Have turned in awe to gaze upon thy features vast 
Ere through the portal of the years they sped 
Into the silent Past. 


The toppling tower and the shattered tomb, 
The iron tongues of war which vibrate on the air, 
The wrack of empires: sweeping to their doom 
And wailing their despair; 


The crunch of glaciers and the sundered chain 
Of mountains and the boom of the engulfing deep, 
Like summer flies which rasp upon the pane 
Have broken not thy sleep. 


Fear not the Spectre who upon the world 
Hath pitched his camp of shadows and of things which seem, 
With his black banners and his flags unfurled 
Where the red torches gleam. 


Sleep on, thou dreamer of our destiny! 
Nor heed the shrinking stars, the clouds, the vapours grim ; 
Like wraiths of mist the phantom troops shall fly 
Across the shadowy rim. 


When from the rampart the last Hour calls, 
Upon the hills of Death the Unknown Light shall break ; 
The night shall vanish from thy crumbling walls 
And, starting, thou shalt wake! 
Robert R. Logan. 





